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HE manufacture of electrical machinery has taken 

on a new importance in the last decade—the rapid 

progress in commerce and industry makes it neces- 
sary to meet new conditions almost daily and to accu- 
rately judge their trend far into the future. 


Westinghouse engineers have played a prominent part in 
this development. The successful position held by the 
company today in the electrical field is due primarily to 
Westinghouse engineering vision. 


The vision has brought about many of the most important 
modern improvements in electrical machinery. It has put 
Westinghouse in a position to build and install the most 
efficient machinery for every electrical service. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 


By 
Brig. Gen. A. W. Bjornstad, U.S. Army 


Training management properly understood and correctly applied 
forms the foundation of an efficient military organization. The sub- 
ject is covered in detail in this book. 


The organization and classification of the regiment and its person- 
nel, the obstacles to be overcome, preparation of programs and sched- 
ules, are all made clear by the author. 
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The Army Officer asan Administrator 


of Civil Government 
By Major General Leonard Wood, U. S. A., Retired 


Grovernor-General of the Philippine Islands 


HAVE been invited to eontrib- 
ute to the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
a few remarks regarding the 
services of the Army in the field of 
civil administration as well as of mili- 
tary duty in the Philippines. 





In view 
of a fairly widespread assumption that 
Army officers, indus- 


however able, 


trious and honorable, are tempera- 
mentally unsuited for the discharge of 
the administrative functions of govern- 
ment in times of peace, I am glad of 
the opportunity to say a few words. 
‘hat this assumption is unsound, that 
it is not based on authentic historical 
experience, I am satisfied. The em- 
ployment of military commanders and 
their subordinates in laying the foun- 
dations of, and building up civil gov- 
ernment in newly acquired dominions, 
territories, dependencies, or provinces 
is by no means peculiar to the United 
States. It is a practice more ancient 
than the days of Julius Caesar. It is 
a proceedure that has been applied, as 
a rule with eminent success, by all of 
the greatly adventurous seafaring na- 
And it may be remarked that no 
nation that has refused the challenge 


of high adventure has ever been re- 


tions, 


warded by the laurels of great achieve 
ment. Spain, Franee, Holland, and 
especially Great Britain, are notable 
examples of nations daring in adven 
ture and successful of achievement. 
The story of the United States is one 
hazardous adventure 


long story of 


boldly sought. The story of the win- 
ning of the West is an epic. 

Guided by the lessons of experience 
learned during 300 years of imperial! 
development, Great Britain has built 
up a comprehensive colonial civil serv 
ice. The higher posts are given to 
carefully selected, highly trained offi 
cials. Colonial service cadets are re 
quired to qualify in a rigid competi 
From 
ized service colonial governors, commis- 


tive examination. this organ 
magistrates, secre- 


There 


have, however, been many conspicuous 


sioners, residents, 


taries, ete., are usually drawn. 


exceptions both in the India and the 
colonial services. Many instances can 
be cited where able soldiers exchanged 
the sword for the pen to engage in the 
less spectacular and often more thank- 
administration 
Robert 


Clive 


less service of civil 


Prominent among such was 


Clive—afterwards Lord Clive 
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entered the military service of the East 
India Company as an ensign at the age 
of twenty-one. Nine years later, with 
an expeditionary force of about 3,000 
British and Indian troops, he invaded 
Bengal, the army of 
Surajah Dowlah (40,000 Infantry, 
15,000 Cavalry and 100 cannon) at 


and routed 


Plassey. Clive’s victory made Britain 


supreme in India. After several years 
Clive returned to 
India as governor and commander-in- 
chief of Bengal, where he laid the 


rest in England, 


foundations of a stable civil govern- 
ment. Other more recent cases where 
the services of military men have been 
utilized by the British government in 
constructive civil administrative duties 
may be mentioned: Gordon of Khar- 
toum, Sir Frederick Lugard (formerly 
governor-general of Nigeria), Lord 
Byng of Vimy, Ear] Jellicoe, and Sir 
Matthew Nathan, a distinguished engi- 
neer officer, who besides being gover- 
nor of various colonies and dependen- 
The 


employment by the British of soldiers 


cies became a cabinet minister.’ 


in civil capacities is by no means con- 
fined to offices of major responsibility 
In Rhodesia, British 
Kast Africa, the West African colonies 
and protectorates, and in other depen- 
dencies whose inhabitants are below 
Occidental standards of culture and 
enlightenment, men trained in the 
armed and disciplined forces may be 
found industriously engaged in the la- 
bors of peace. It is natural and appro- 
priate that this should be so. 

In the United States in the old days 
of the Indian wars, the frontier out- 
posts of the Army became pivotal cen- 
ters of the pioneer settlements, In 


and authority. 
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those rough and ready times the Arm, 
garrison maintained whatever sec ty 
to life and property was possible, and 
laid the foundations for the enforce. 
ment of law and order, and for the en. 
couragement of agricultural and eco 
nomic progress. There was no organ 
ized, highly trained body of eivil sery 
ants in the United States in those days 
The Army was the one thorough|; 
trained and disciplined organization 
on the spot. Officers were as accus 
tomed to defer to superior authority as 
they were to exact obedience from thei: 
subordinates. By the very nature of 
their duties they automatically ac 
quired a carefully supervised and va 
ried administrative experience. Army 
officers could not then, as they ean not 
today, be justly accused of adopting a 
military career for purposes of per 
sonal gain, Cases where Army or 
Navy officers have embarked in shady 
business or political adventures for 
profiteering purposes are certainly not 
more frequent proportionately to their 
numbers, than are found among law 


yers, financiers, professional politi- 
cians, or followers of other ‘‘civil’’ 


avocations. 

Conditions in the Philippines imme 
diately following American occupation 
and the insurrection, were in many re 
spects parallel with those that obtained 
during the conquest of the ‘‘ Wild 
West’’ in the pioneer days. Banditry, 
pillaging, and other lawlessness was 
rife throughout the Archipelago. There 
was no security of life or property. 
The charge of reestablishing law and 
order and an effective government fe!! 
to the military authorities as a matter 


of course. There is no authentie sup 





*The French Marshal, Lyautey, has achieved remarkable results in the civil admin- 


istration of French northern Africa. 
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rt in history to the theory that an 
le soldier or sailor is temperamen- 
ily unfitted to render intelligent, un- 
biased and valuable publie service in 
the fields of civil administration. Such 
theory is based on mere prejudice, 
and is a gross injustice to the efficiency 
and integrity of a loyal and devoted 
service. It may not be amiss to remind 
my readers of the services of George 
Washington, firstly as Commanding 
(jeneral of the Army of the Revolution, 
the 


and secondly as President of 


United States! 


THE ARMY IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Officers of the United States Army 
and Navy rendered invaluable con- 
structive service, of a civil nature, in 
The genius of an American 
Army officer linked the Atlantie and 
Pacifie 


Cuba. 


The foundations of 
civil government in the Philippines, in- 


Oceans. 


cluding the civil service, were laid by 
officers of the Army of Ocewpation in 
1899-1900. Their work was varied and 
comprehensive. It was work that de- 
manded courage, patience, persever- 
anee, unswerving devotion to duty, and 
a high degree of ability. In every field 
of activity for the rehabilitation of the 
Philippines to a condition of law, order 
and progress, the work was done with 
exemplary thoroughness, integrity, and 
dispatch. To the broad experience and 
matured ability of Generals Otis and 
MacArthur, much of the credit is due. 
After the civil government, established 
by Mr. Taft, assumed control many 
Army officers were appointed to impor- 
tant civil offices. Nor must the devoted 
services of many subordinate officers 
and enlisted men be ignored: men who 
were mustered out from the Army of 
Occupation, to become school teachers 
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in distant and lonely towns, officials in 
the Customs service, the Forestry serv- 
ice, the Treasury, the Bureau of 
Audits, and other branches of the Ex- 
ecutive. The Philippine Constabulary 
—‘‘the armed foree of the Government 
of the Philippine Islands’’—was organ- 
ized and trained to a high degree of 
military and police efficiency by Gen- 
eral Henry T. Allen and a small group 
of selected Army officers. 
group 


Among this 
afterwards 
achieved great distinction in the World 
War, such as James G. Harbord, Mark 
L. Hersey, and Dennis Nolan. Praeti- 
eally all of the Constabulary line offi- 
cers, in the earlier days of the Insular 


were several who 


Service, were drawn from the Army 

either regular or volunteer. At a later 
date (1903) with the establishment of 
the Moro Province, comprised of the 
and the Sulu 
archipelago, a number of Army officers 


island of Mindanao 
were assigned to civil duty as provin- 
cial governors, provincial secretaries, 
and other offices of responsibility, and 
in such capacities were charged with 
the task of creating an honest and ef- 
fective system of civil administration 
appropriate for the wardenship of the 
turbulent Moros the 
pagan tribes. 


and primitive 


ARMY OFFICERS ADJUST THEMSELVES 


Speaking from personal experience 
and intimate observation, I do not hesi- 
tate to assert that, both in Cuba and 
the Philippines, officers of the United 
States Army were largely instrumental 
in laying the foundations of civil gov- 
ernment, and if the edifices constructed 
on those foundations have not meas- 
ured up to the highest expectations, the 
fault certainly does not lie with the 


Army. It has been my experience that, 
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when assigned to civil responsibilities, 
Army officers have habitually adjusted 
themselves to their new environment of 
duty with notable facility, and have 
handled the affairs entrusted to them 
with fidelity and ability. 

In the absence of a branch of the 
Federal Civil Service specializing in the 
administrative functions of overseas 
possessions, the Army offers a conve- 
nient field for the selection of men of 
maturity and judgment who have had 
years of service in the Philippines, 
know the customs and understand the 


temperament of the people, and ar 
generally conversant with conditions jy 
the Philippines, and in the Orient as a 
whole. Since its inception the (joy. 
ernment of the Philippine Islands |yas 
been within the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of War. It seems to me. 
therefore, that it is appropriate as we! 
as eminently practical for the War |)e- 
partment to continue to contribute its 
exceedingly moderate quota of Arm) 
officers, for advisory and even exer 
tive duties with the Insular Govern 
ment. 
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The Charges to Inadequate National Defense 


By Mason GENERAL CHARLES P. SUMMERALL, Chief of Staff, U. 8. A. 


HERE has been considerable exag- 
fuser as to the cost of our na- 
tional defense. There are those who 
maintain that all pensions, all funds 
for the relief, care and rehabilitation 
of veterans, and all payments for the 
reduction of huge national debts in- 
eurred in time of war, should legiti- 
mately be charged to the national de- 
fense. Rather they are for the most 
part distinetly chargeable to lack of na- 
tional defense, and to hysterical efforts 
for the preparation of war after war 
had loomed upon us. Let me quote fig- 
ures from the Federal Budget for the 
fiseal year 1928, to demonstrate its ac- 
tual cost. In round numbers, the 
budget provided for Federal expendi- 
ture to the total of $3,256,000,000. Of 
this sum, $568,000,000, or approxi- 
mately 17.5 per cent of the total, was 
allotted for the military activities of 
the War and Navy Departments, 8.1 
per cent for the Army and 9.4 per cent 


for the Navy. This total was provided 
not only for the maintenance of the 
permanent establishments, but for the 
training of all the civilian elements of 
the Army and Navy. But the actual 
cost to each citizen of the United States 
for the national defense is considerab|\ 
below the figures I have indicated, for 
the maintenance of security from ex 
ternal aggression devolves almost sole!) 
upon the Federal Government. When 
the total expenditures of national, state 
and local governments are considered 
the cost of national defense is amaz 
ingly small. For instance, of the tax 
dollar of the cities of New York, Chi 
cago, St. Louis, New Orleans and San 
Francisco, approximately cents are 
spent for city purposes, 15 cents for 
state purposes and 33 cents for Federa! 
purposes. Of the latter, less than 5 
cents of the tax dollar goes for the 
maintenance of the national defense. - 
(From a recent address.) 
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Machine Guns on the Defense 


By Lieutenant Colonel Walter C. Short, 65th Infantry 







A N the last two years of the 
4 World War the principle of the 
elasticity of the defense was 
nphasized by all combatants. Frgm 
July to November, 1918, the’ Germans 
developed with wonderful skill the em- 
ployment of machine guns for holding 
| position with the minimum number 
of men, thus leaving the bulk of the 
Infantry available for counterattacks, 
either loeal or general. 





The following quotations from an 
observer on the maneuvers of the Ger- 
man army of last fall make it plain 
that the essential 


about three are usually held in reserve 
The machine guns are seattered 
throughout this area in such position 
as will offer concealment, protection 
and with special reference to flanking 
the ground over which the enemy will 
approach. 

Practically no riflemen are used in 
the defense of a position. The Infan- 
try of a battalion is employed in mak- 
ing counterattacks over ground gained 
by the enemy. It is expected that the 
enemy artillery through concentrated 
bombardment will cause losses in this 
defensive scheme, but owing to the 
wide distribution of small groups the 

entire system can not 





charaeteristies of the 





rear guard actions of 
the German army in 
1918 have been em- 
hodied in their pres- 
ent taeties for all 


The writer does not be- 
lieve that our doctrines or 
the regulations on the use 
of weapons in the defense 
provide for the proper 
role of the machine gun 


be destroyed. There 
will always remain 
certain machine guns 
to hold up the enemy. 
The groups referred 
to are also seattered 
as much as _ possible 
within themselves. 


Field Service Reg- 








classes of defensive 
action : 
In the defensive 


the Germans believe in a wide distri- 
bution in depth. The foremost or out- 
post line is very thinly held and is for 
the purpose of causing the enemy to 
deploy and to inflict severe losses. 

Of the twelve heavy machine guns 
of the battalion machine gun company, 
perhaps one or two would be assigned 
to the first line. The machine gun 
company is divided into four sections 
of three guns each. 

The main defense is in great depth. 
This is composed almost entirely of 
light and heavy machine guns. Fre- 
quently seven or eight of the heavy 
machine guns are in this defense while 


ulations, United 
States Army, 1923, emphasize the im- 
portance of machine guns on the de- 
fensive, stating as follows: 


The primary mission of the Infantry 
is to close with the enemy in attack 
and destroy or capture him on his po- 
sitions: in defense, to check his ad- 
vance, hold its own positions, and 
throw back the attacking forees by 
counterattack. 

In attack, the Infantry advance is 
directed with a view to the successive 
occupation of those features of the ter- 
rain which will constitute supporting 





points for a further advance. In de- 


AUTHOR’s Note: All words in italics in quoted paragraphs have been italicized for 
purpose of emphasis. 
quoted, 





They are not italicized in the documents from which they are 
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fense, the Infantry holds a line of re- 
sistance which bears relation to those 
features of the terrain essential to the 
progression of the attack or to the as- 
sumption of the counteroffensive: its 
machine guns constitute the skeleton of 
the defensive position. 

Infantry is equipped with an arma- 
ment which enables it to discharge the 
various missions which fall to it in 
combat. Its principal offensive weapon 
is the rifle and bayonet. Its automatic 
weapons reinforce the fire power of its 
rifles and contribute to the attainment 
of the fire superiority upon which the 
ability of the Infantry advance de- 
pends: in defense, they constitute the 
most powerful weapons of the holding 
elements which make possible the coun- 
terattack. Infantry is equipped with 
light eannon and tanks for dealing with 
resistances which are protected against 
the effects of other Infantry weapons. 
Elements of other arms are, when the 
situation requires it, attached to it for 
combat. 


OUR BASIC DOCTRINE 


These paragraphs of the Field Serv- 
ice Regulations very definitely estab- 
lish machine guns as the most impor- 
tant passive element of the defense 
with the rifle companies as the offen- 
sive or counterattacking element of the 
defense. The Training Regulations, 
however, fail to carry out completely 
the principles set forth in the Field 
Service Regulations. We find: 

Infantry.—The primary weapons are 
the rifle and the bayonet, and ultimate 
success depends upon their skillful 
use. Its other weapons are auxiliary. 
(T. R. 10-5, par. 12.) 

Thus we see that the Training Reg- 
ulations setting forth the basie doc- 
trines, principles and methods fail to 
designate the automatic rifle and ma- 
chine guns as primary weapons in spite 
of the fact that the Field Service Reg- 











































ulations consider them the most power. 
ful weapons of the holding elemen's 0; 
the defense. 


Passing from the statement of thy 
basic doctrines and principles to their 
application by the brigade we have the 
following regulations: 


(b) Having reached a decision or 
having been given the decision as to 
the most promising deployment for the 
defense of the position in his area, the 
brigade commander  subdivides the 
area, assigns definite .ectors to his 
regiments, and makes » cre that the fire 
power and defensive arrangements of 
the component battalions are carefully 
coordinated within the brigade area 
and with adjoining brigades in accord. 
ance with the general plan for the 
whole foree. It must be borne in mind 
that at this time a reallottment of re- 
serves may be necessary. 

(ec) He provides for the security, 
holding and reserve echelons, causes a 
redistribution of troops to the front if 
necessary, and arranges for supporting 
fire of artillery, machine guns, and 
other weapons to impede the advance 
of the enemy and at the same time to 
make his maneuver operations neces- 
sarily difficult. 

(e) Should the enemy persistence 
take him through the security echelon, 
mechanical obstacles must have been 
provided to check him where his 
strength can best be further diminished 
by the fire of all Infantry weapons, so 
arranged and so directed as to provid: 
mutual support and maximum effect. 
(T. R, 420-185, par. 17.) 


COORDINATION OF WEAPONS 


These regulations direct the brigade 
commander to coordinate all of the fire 
power of his brigade but give no in- 
structions as to how this coordination 
is to be effected nor of the method of 
occupation of the brigade area exce))t 
that it is to be divided into regimenta! 
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Machine 


rs. By inference, however, we are 
ed to the conclusion that the rifle 
fire is considered the primary element 
he defense and not the machine 
s, for in paragraph (c) above we 
| the expression,—‘ arrange for sup- 
ting fire of artillery, machine guns, 


d other weapons to impede the ad- 


vance of the enemy and at the same 
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not demand as definite an answer as 


it does in the battalion. 

Coming on down to the Training 
Regulations for the regiment in de 
fense, we find the following: 

Through his regimental machine gun 
officer, he coordinates the machine gun 
fire of his battalions with each other 
and with adjacent regiments. (T. R. 
420-170, par. 12.) 
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Follow Me! 
Machine gun section moving to a new position during an advance of the American 
Army in the World War 


time to make his maneuver operations 
necessarily difficult.’’ If rifle fire is 
considered as the primary element of 
the defense, a further inference would 
be that it would be given the first con- 
sideration in the assignment of posi- 
tions in a deliberate defensive, and the 
machine guns would be placed to sup- 
port these positions. However, since 
the brigade has no separate machine 
gun organizations, the question of the 
exact method of coordination of the 


rifle companies and machine guns does 


This paragraph very definitely fixes 
the responsibility for the coordination 
of the machine gun fire of adjacent bat 
talions but is silent as to the coordina- 


tion of the rifle fire and machine guns. 


BATTALION IN DEFENSE 
Since the battalion is the only unit 
containing subordinate rifle and ma- 
chine gun units, the Training Regula- 
tions of this organization should cover 
fully the coordination of the rifle com- 


panies and the machine guns. The fol- 
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lowing paragraphs pertain to such co- 
ordination : 


The holding force.—The battalion 
commander details certain companies 
to hold the battalion main line of re- 
sistance, He places his rifle companies 
upon the naturally strong features of 
the terrain which are to be organized 
as strong points. Machine guns, when 
practicable, are located in positions 
from which they can, in combination, 
place a continuous band of fire across 
the entire front, cover the main ap- 
proaches, and deliver long range over- 
head fire. The battalion commander 
determines the general line of obstacles 

_in such manner as to arrest the hostile 
attack under flanking fire of the ma- 
chine guns. He makes any adjustment 
necessary to combine the fighting power 
of all units (combat groups, strong 
points, and machine guns) into a 
powerfully coordinated whole, capable 
of effective resistance in any direction 
and of rendering mutual support to 
adjacent units. (T. R. 420-160, par. 
44.) 

Machine guns.—In addition to their 
flanking field of fire, machine guns are, 
when practicable, so sited that they can 
take the attack under fire at long 
range. Positions which permit of long 
range fire from concealment (thickets, 
ete.) are specially favorable, as they 
prevent the premature destruction of 
machine guns by hostile artillery. A 
certain proportion of machine guns are 
echeloned in depth in rear of the strong 
points, under flanking fire: also to de- 
liver long-range fire over the firing line 
or through the intervals between com- 
bat groups. Alternative positions are 
selected. In order that*the fire of the 
greatest possible number of machine 
guns may be concentrated on any point 
in front of the position they are sited 
so that they have as large a field of 
fire as possible. (T. R. 420-160, par. 
49.) 


While the above paragraphs require 
the battalion commander to coordinate 































the fire power of his rifle compasics 
and machine guns, they unquestion.!)|\ 
present the rifle companies, placed 
upon the naturally strong features 0; 
the terrain, as the basic element of {|\o 
defense. The machine guns would a). 
pear to be responsible for supporting 
the rifle companies with flanking fire 
rather than primarily responsible jor 
the defense of the line of resistance 
This intention becomes more appareiit 
when the Training Regulations for the 
rifle company and platoon in defense 
are considered. The following para 
graph definitely present this point o: 
view : 

Mission.—The company is usual!) 
part of a larger unit and as such is as 
signed a position on the firing line wit! 
a certain area or a reserve position to 
defend. The company, according to its 
mission, is either a combat or a reserve 
company. (T. R. 420-120, par, 15.) 

Cooperation with machine guns. 
(1) The rifle units constitute th: 
framework around which the plan of 
defense is built. (2) They must cover 
all dead space in the bands of support 
ing machine-gun fire up to a distance 
from the front line of 500 yards 
Changes in the first dispositions o| 
rifle units will often have to be made 


in order to accomplish such purpose 
(T. R. 420-115, par. 12.) 


IMPORTANCE OF MACHINE GUNS 


The Training Regulations for ma 
chine gun units (section, platoon, ani 
company) emphasize to a greater ex 
tent the importance of machine guns in 
defense, but they do not present tl: 
machine guns as the basic element 01 
the defense, occupying the pivota! 
points or so emplaced as to provide the 
primary defense of the line or area 
with the rifle companies providing for 
the protection of the machine guns and 
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furnishing strong counterattacking 
We still have the picture that 
the machine guns are supporting the 
rile companies and not defending a 
line or area. The following are the 
paragraphs bearing most directly on 
the coordination of the rifle companies 
and machine guns: 


forces. 


Requirements of defensive organiza- 
‘iun.—Defensive tacties are essentially 
the taeties of holding extensive fronts 
with relatively weak forces. The de- 
fense mast act by surprise, it must be 
mobile, aggressive and flexible; it must 
preserve tactical unity; and it must 
lave the tactical principles of open 
warfare as a basis of organization for 
its units. 

Value of machine guns.—In no phase 
of combat do machine guns find greater 
opportunity for demonstrating their 
strength than in the defense. By the 
power of their fire they give rigidity 
io particular points in the framework 
of the defensive organization, and by 
their ability to fight in any direction 
they give elasticity to the whole struc- 
ture. They are distributed throughout 
the width and depth of the defensive 
zone, and should be able to exert a 
continuous influence on the action from 
the time the enemy initiates an attack 
until friendly troops have delivered a 
counterattack and driven the enemy 
hack to the shelter of his own defenses. 

Principles governing use of machine 
guns.—The principles governing the 
use and dispositions of machine guns 
in defense are the same regardless of 
the purpose of the defense or the char- 
acter of the defensive dispositions. 

The actual location of the guns on 
the ground is, however, influenced by 
hoth the purpose and character of the 
defensive organization. 

The guns are disposed to make one 
continuous fight—This fight begins 
when the enemy shows his intention to 
attack; it inereases in intensity until 
the enemy has reached the main line 
of resistance and has been rolled back 


by counterattack ; and it ends when the 
defeated enemy has disappeared within 
his own defensive works. (T. R. 420- 
135, par. 42.) 

Coordination of machine-gun de- 
fenses.—Neecessity for coordination. 
The fire of all of the machine guns of a 
defensive organization must be coordi- 
nated. It is only by this coordination 
that the maximum power of the ma- 
chine guns can be developed and the 
greatest advantage gained from their 
use. 
In a deployed defensive—In a de- 
fensive imposed by the failure of an 
offensive effort or assumed in the face 
of resistance, coordination of machine- 
gun fire is begun at once by the bat- 
talion commander, through the ma- 
chine gun company commander, and as 
time permits is expanded and perfected 
through the higher units. The fire of 
each machine gun platoon is directed 
to protect the front and flanks of the 
rifle company it may be supporting 
and then coordinated with the fire of 
neighboring platoons. The fire of the 
company as a whole is directed so as 
best to protect the front and flanks of 
the battalion and then coordinated with 
the fire of neighboring companies. The 
regimental commander, through the 
regimental machine gun officer, coordi- 
nates the machine gun defenses of the 
regimental subsector and secures co- 
ordination with neighboring regiments. 
Finally the division commander, 
through the division machine gun and 
howitzer officer, coordinates the ma- 
chine gun defenses of the division sec- 
tor and secures coordination with 
neighboring divisions. 

In a hasty defensive-—In a defen- 
sive hastily assumed, the coordination 
begins with the battalion and will be 
expanded as outlined above as soon as 
practicable. 

In a deliberate defensive —In a de- 
fensive deliberately assumed, the co- 
ordination of the machine gun defenses 
throughout the division is directed by 
the division commander, through the 
division machine gun and howitzer 
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“In No Phase of Combat Do Machine Guns Find Greater Opportunity for Demonstrating 
Their Strength Than in the Defense” 


officer, and is planned as far as prac- 
ticable before the defensive positjons 


are prepared or occupied (T. R. 420- 
135, par. 44). 
Coordination of machine gun de- 


fenses with other elements of the de- 
fensive organization. — Neither the 
number of available machine guns nor 
the nature of the terrain permits the 
entire defensive area to be covered by 
machine gun fire. The dead space in 
the lines of machine gun fire are cov- 
ered by the fire of combat groups, by 
the fire of light mortars, or by the fire 
of the artillery. The machine gun 
company commander locates the spaces 
in the battalion area which can not be 
covered by the fire of the machine guns. 
He makes a report to the battalion 
commander of those dead spaces in the 
line of machine gun fire as soon as 
practicable after the battalion has oc- 
cupied or been assigned to a defensive 
position, and he should be prepared to 
make proper recommendations as to 
the best means of covering these dead 
spaces. The battalion commander co- 
ordinates the fire of all the weapons of 
the battalion, and makes request to 
proper headquarters for artillery fire 
when that is necessary (T. R. 420-135, 
par. 45). 


























Selection of positions.—When the «i 
fensive is assumed, the general location 
of the platoon will usually be desig 
nated in accordance with the plan oi 
the battalion commander. Where pos 
sible, even the exact location of sections 
in the defense will be ordered by highe: 
authority, but in many cases the re 
sponsibility of siting sections will fa 
to the platoon leader. In such cases 
the platoon leader will make an imm 
diate report by sketch of the detailed 
disposition of his platoon to his com 
pany commander (T. R. 420-130, pa: 
34). 

Missions. — Machine guns are dis 
tributed throughout the defensive zon 
from front to rear, with the 
mission of giving continuous resistanc: 
to an enemy attack. They are usually 
sited in pairs (section), but they may 
be sited singly or in groups of one o 
more platoons. Each section is as 
signed a mission, and the mission forms 
a small but important part of the gen 
eral plan. The guns of a section are 
preferably sited so that either gun may 
execute this mission (T. R. 420-125 
par. 17). 


general 


Paragraph 45, just quoted, by in 
ference conveys the idea that the ma 
chine guns are so emplaced as to cove! 
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the defensive area with machine gun 
fire, as far as practicable, and that the 
rife units are then so placed as to 
cover the dead spaces in the machine 
cun fire. This would be in direct con- 
flict with paragraph 12, T. R. 420-115, 
which states: ‘‘The rifle units consti- 
tute the framework around which the 
plan of defense is built.”’ 

It may be argued that with all the 
emphasis placed on coordination in the 
Training Regulations it is unimportant 
whether the rifle companies or machine 
gun units are considered as the basic 
elements, constituting the framework 
around which the plan of defense is 
built; that the result in either case will 
he the same, each element being as- 
signed a proper place and given an 
appropriate mission. The test of this 
is in what actually takes place in the 
preparation and solution of defensive 
problems. It would appear to be a 
fair assumption that the defensive 
problems of the Infantry School would 
average at least as good as those carried 
out by the Infantry regiments, and 
that the tactical doctrines set forth in 
the problems of the Infantry School 
both should and would be followed by 
Infantry regiments in general. 


A PROBLEM OF INFANTRY SCHOOL 


Let us examine the last defensive 
problem sent out on the mailing list by 
the Infantry School. The following 
title will serve to identify the problem : 
“Mailing List, 1926-1927; Rifle Com- 
pany in Defense; Map Problem (10- 
28-26).’’ 


1. General Situation. 

Upatoi Creek is the boundary between 
two states at war, Red (North) and Blue 
(South). A general Blue invasion of Red 


territory has failed and a Red counter- 
offensive has succeeded at an early hour 











this morning in forcing the last Blue 
troops back across the Upatoi. The Red 
troops are still north of that stream but 
there is every indication that they contem- 
plate an early advance. 


2. Special Situation (Blue). 


a. Early this morning the Blue com- 
mander ordered that a defensive position 
would be organized and held. The order 
provided that the 1st Division would oc- 
cupy the line generally along the First 
Division Road with the right resting on 
Kelley Hill and the left resting on Maxey 
Ridge. 

b. At 7.00 a. m., Captain “Company A, 
1st Infantry” reported to Lieutenant Col- 
onel “1st Battalion, Ist Infantry” and re- 
ceived a verbal order, extracts from which 
were as follows: 

“The enemy holds the north bank of the 
Upatoi Creek but indications are that he 
intends an early advance. The last of our 
troops have withdrawn to the south bank 
of that stream. 

“The 2d Battalion, 2d Infantry holds the 
outpost position for the 1st Brigade along 
the high ground immediately south of the 
Upatoi Creek from Wortley Creek to 
Hamel Creek. 

“The 2d Infantry is on our right and is 
organizing Journey Hill. Our 2d Bat- 
talion on our left organizes Brown Ridge. 
The ist Battalion, 1st Field Artillery sup- 
ports our regiment from positions in the 
area Woodward Hill, Oliver Hill and Cun- 
ningham Hill. 

“This Battalion, with the 1st Platoon 
Howitzer Company attached, will organize 
and defend a center of resistance on 
Strickland Ridge and  Langwell Ridge. 

“Sectors: * 


* * * * 


“Company A on the left will organize 
and defend a strong point in the left sec- 
tor. 

“Company B will * * * 

“Company C.in battalion reserve will 
organize a strong point on Holliday Hill. 

“Captain ‘Company D’ and Lieutenant 
‘Howitzer Platoon’ will reconnoiter and 
submit coordinated plans for the location 
and siting of the machine guns and ho- 
witzers. 

“Hasty squad trenches will be con- 
structed and work will be executed in the 
following order: * * 

“Company ibieiinns of front line 
companies will select the locations for 
their respective command posts and re- 
port their location to battalion command 
post.” 


3. Requirement. 
Show on the special sketch, 1:4,000, the 
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detailed plan of organization of the Com- 
pany A sector, to include: 


(1) Location of all combat posts or- 
ganized. 

(2) Location of all squads within each 
combat post. 


(3) Sector of fire of each combat post 
on the main line of resistance. 


(4) Location of company CP. 
THE PROBLEM ANALYZED 


We have here a situation in which 
the foree taking up the defensive is 
protected by outposts and is not being 
attacked. In spite of this the battalion 
commander directs rifle companies to 
occupy a position without any informa- 
tion as to the positions or missions of 
the machine guns. The requirement 
of the problem ealls for details of or- 
ganization that properly could be re- 
quired only after the fullest informa- 
tion of the machine guns had been 
given. The commander of Company 
A was called upon to put his company 
into position and assign sectors of fire 
to all squads without any regard what- 
ever to the machine guns. Under such 
conditions there would. be no coordi- 
nation between the rifle fire power and 
machine guns. If the machine guns 
took up proper positions and assigned 
proper missions they probably would 
find the guns shooting into their own 
rifle companies. An attempt to place 
the guns so as not to interfere in any 
way with the rifle companies would 
greatly reduce the efficiency of the ma- 
chine guns in defense of the position. 
Neither the solution nor the comments 
of the solution make any mention of 
machine guns. It is apparently as- 
sumed that the defense of the area by 
the rifle company must be complete in 
itself, there is no assumption of ma- 
chine gun fire nor of sectors that ean 
be left to be covered by such fire. 


































In view of the effective employ ni); 
of machine guns in defense during + |). 
World War, it is unbelievable that +}. 
Infantry School can conceive of the jc 
fense of an area by a rifle comp: 
without cooperation with machine g:\)\s 
when the latter are available. H.0\ 
ever, that is the picture presented jy, 
the problem just discussed, and {hye 
problem has been sent out on the mai! 
ing list to many Reserve officers wy 
will draw entirely erroneous cone!) 
sions from it. 

NEED FOR CHANGES IN REGULATIONS 

The fact that it was possible for tly 
Infantry School to put out such a prob 
lem makes it apparent that there is a 
vital necessity for changes 
Training Regulations. They should 
put forth a definite doctrine of defens: 
that could not be mistaken. The 
French have a saying: ‘‘The counter 
attack is the soul of the defense.’’ The 
only way to make the counterattack 
possible is to hold out of the line suf 
ficient riflemen for this purpose. These 
riflemen can be held as local or genera! 
reserves only if the maximum use is 
made of machine guns for holding 
ground. The maximum use ean be 
made of machine guns only if they are 
definitely designated as the basic ele 
ment of the defense, are given firs! 
consideration for assignment of posi 
tions, and are made responsible for 
holding that part of the defensive area 
that can be suitably covered by ma 
chine gun fire. The mission of tli 
rifle companies should be: 

(1) Protection of the machine guns 

(2) Defense of areas that can not 
be covered by machine gun fire. 

(3) Counterattack. This should lx 
considered the primary mission for 


in 
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ch the bulk of the riflemen would 
lw available. 
in a hasty defensive, the rifle com- 
nies would have to hold ground that 
ny vht be held by the machine guns in 
more deliberate defense, but that 
‘uation should be changed as rapidly 


s 


S possible. 
SUGGESTED CHANGES 


In changing the training regulations 
| start should be made with T. R. 10-5, 
hasic, doctrine, principles, and methods, 
Paragraph 12 should be changed to 
read as follows: 


/nfantry.—On the offensive, the pri- 
iury Weapons are the rifle and bayonet 
and the automatic rifle and ultimate 
success depends upon their skillful use : 
its other weapons are auxiliary. On 
the defensive, the machine guns are the 
hasie holding element, constituting the 
skeleton of the defensive position, and 
making possible the action of the coun- 
terattaeck; the rifle units provide pro- 
tection for the machine guns, supple- 
ment their fire where necessary, and 
are the offensive or counterattacking 
element of the defense. 


With this as a basic doctrine the 
Training Regulations of the various 
units should be changed so as to pro- 
vide a definite method of coordinating 
the rifle units and machine guns. The 
battalion is the most important unit in 
obtaining this coordination. The fol- 
lowing paragraph would give reason- 
able assurance of proper action by the 
battalion commander : 

The battalion commander is respon- 
sible for so disposing his rifle eom- 
panies and machine guns as to make 


his defense mobile, aggressive, and flex- 
ible. To the greatest extent possible, 


considering the number of guns avail- 
able and the nature of the terrain, the 
machine guns will be employed to con- 
stitute the holding element of the de- 








Comments on This Article 
CONCUR with the ideas ex- 
pressed in the 
Colonel Short. 

It is perfectly sound, and I be- 
lieve if it is brought to the atten- 
tion of G-3 that the principle of 
the use of the machine gun in the 
defensive will be announced in 
definite terms by the War De- 
partment. 


article by 


I can not conceive of a defense 
that is worthy of the name that 
is nol built around the machine 
guns, if they are available. 

Anything else would be folly. 
It would be an inexcusable waste 
of resources and a criminal dis- 
regard of preventable losses of 
personnel, 


—Col. G. H. Estes, 65th Inf. 











fense. In the deliberate defensive, the 
initial step by the battalion commander 
in the occupation of a defensive po- 
sition or area will be the assignment 
of positions and missions to the ma- 
chine guns. This assignment, ordina- 
rily, will be based on the recommen- 
dations of the machine gun company 
commander, and will be such as to pro- 
vide as nearly as practicable a continu- 
ous band of fire in front of the po- 
sition or area to be defended and so 
distributed in depth as to give con- 
tinuous résistance to an enemy attack. 
After the assignment of machine gun 
positions and missions, the rifle units 
will be placed so as to provide for the 
protection of the machine guns and 
to cover the dead spaces in bands of 
machine gun fire. The bulk of rifle 
units should be available as counter- 
attacking forces, either as platoon or 
company supports or as a_ battalion 
reserve. 
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In the hasty defensive, the assign- 
ment of ideal positions and missions to 
the machine guns and to rifle units 
will not always be possible. Coordi- 
nation of machine guns with rifle units 
will be imperfect, but will be improved 
as rapidly as the situation permits. 

Paragraphs of the Training Regula- 
tions in conflict with the above should 
be changed. The Training Regulations 
of the rifle and machine gun company, 
platoon and section should be changed 
to carry out the spirit of the preceding 
doctrines. The Training Regulations 
for the regiment and brigade would 
require little alteration as they are not 
so intimately concerned in the coordi- 
nation of the rifle and machine gun 
units. 

A careful study of the Training 
Regulations makes it appear possible 
that the ghost of the Machine Gun 
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the Defense 





Corps idea has influenced, perhaps 


‘ll 
consciously, the doetrines, princi) es 


and methods set forth. The fancied 
danger of the recurrence of that ide, 
may have caused the importance of {hy 
machine gun to be minimized even oy 
the defensive. The question of 4 
separate machine gun corps has been 
definitely settled. Few of its former 
advocates would favor the idea toda 
No prejudice or fear that has grown 
out of the fight over a separate ma 
chine gun eorps should prevent us 
from admitting the full importance oj 
the machine gun on the defensive and 
making the maximum use of this e} 
fective weapon, thereby gaining ad 
ditional riflemen for the counterattack. 
By such means our defensive will he 
more stubborn, mobile, aggressive, and 


flexible. 


D 


Attitude of Regular Army Towards War 


IRST—It realizes more fully than 

anyone else does, and far more than 
any civilian ean, the horrors and hard- 
ships of war, and the relative unpre- 
paredness that our national policies im- 
pose upon the nation. As a result, 
there can be no part of our citizenry 
that desires war as little as does the 
Regular Army. 

Second—Based upon the mandate of 
its fellow citizens, it is a small percent- 
age of their number dedicated con- 
stantly to national defense, and its 
duty, under that mandate, is to prepare 


itself, and help to prepare the other 
two components of the Army, so as to 
accomplish the utmost, with the num 
bers and equipment available, when the 
need for national defense arises. 
Third—It expects to form a bulwark 
between the enemy and our peopic 
when war actually comes in order tu 
give time for the nation to mobilize its 
vast but sleeping resources and bring 
its tremendous potential power into ac- 
tion.—Maj. Gen. Wm. D. Conner, com 
manding 2d Division, in 90th Division 
Bulletin. 














The Leavenworth Course 


By A Young Graduate 


Gu HIS article is a collection of in- 
gi formal observations on the 
es) Command Staff 
School, from the standpoint of a stu- 


dent. Its purpose is to place before 
prospective students a reasonably aceu- 





and General 


rate conception of the place, in order 
that a complete mental readjustment 
will not be necessary after reporting at 
that station. 

The belief is rather prevalent among 
officers who have never attended the 
school that the course can be mastered 
only through unnatural and strained 
exertions, that the in- 


student who does so regard the school 
inevitably gains more in instruction, 
enjoyment, and in good marks, than 
the one who persists in believing it a 
year of mental torture and ceaseless 
grind. 

This article has been submitted to 
many graduates of Leavenworth for 
criticism, and anything to which they 
have not unanimously 
agreed has been stricken out. Further- 
more, it should be understood that all 
contained herein will be presented to 
you by the faculty, either in the form 

of instruction or ad- 


practically 








structors are tricky 
and mysterious, and 
that in fact the whole 
vear is one of worry, 
fretting and nervous 
tension. Such ideas 
are not only errone- 
ous, but when firmly 


Leavenworth is a reason- 
able and normal place. 
Its terrors are imaginary. 
Approach it as an inter- 
esting detail. 
in enjoyment and benefit 


vice, many times dur- 
ing the early part of 
any Leavenworth 
year. 

By submitting 
You'll gain them for your consid- 
eration some months 
of 


in advance your 








fixed in mind, are 

hound to operate adversely against the 
student, particularly at the beginning 
of the school year. If they are not 
eradicated early in the course their ef- 
fects may well be so serious as to actu- 
ally spoil a year which should be one 
of the most enjoyable, and in many 
ways the finest of an officer’s peace- 
time service. 

Leavenworth is in every way a rea- 
sonable and normal place. You should 
enter upon a student year with the 
same viewpoint that you would enter- 
tain with respect to any other year of 
interesting duty. The importance of 
this idea lies in the fact that it has 
been proved time and again that the 





arrival at the school, 
thus affording time for contemplating 
them at leisure, it is believed that ef- 
forts to drop quickly into a_ rea- 
sonable and profitable routine will be 
facilitated. 

The school consists essentially of a 
of 
duty is to assist vou in absorbing the 
As to the 


nature and scope of the work, many of 


corps instructors whose primary 


subject matter of the course. 


our finest officers have been engaged 
for years in establishing and revising 
the course to the end that the student 
shall be benefited the greatest amount 
possible in the time available. Most 
of the officers now on duty there have 
had important battle commands. 
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It is obvious that one cannot be 
greatly benefited if the volume of work 
is so great as to damage the health; or 
the course presented in such a way as 
to be mystifying. As a matter of fact, 
the course is comprehensive, but not 
burdensome. It has been devised to 
meet the needs of the average officer, 
and the daily demand it makes on the 
student is based on average capacity. 
You will have to work steadily and se- 
riously, but never frantically. The aim 
of the school personnel is to instruct 
and assist, and not to harass and ob- 
struct. Any student of average intelli- 
gence, possessed of an optimistic turn 
of mind, and with enough self-confi- 
dence to trust his own common sense, 
will not only do well in the course, but 
have a most pleasant year while he is 
doing it. 


PREPARATION FOR LEAVENWORTH 


Generally speaking it is believed that 
the average Infantry officer who has 
completed the course at Fort Benning 
has received the very finest prepara- 
tion possible. It must be remembered 
that our educational system is not de- 
vised with the mission of turning out 
honor and distinguished graduates 
from Leavenworth. Rather it aims at 
the progressive improvement of officers 
professionally. Therefore the special 
service school should not be regarded 
as a ‘‘prep’’ course for Leavenworth, 
but should be considered as a logical 
step in the officer’s military education, 
which properly precedes the year at 
the Command and General Staff 
School. The Chief of Infantry, as well 
as many other officers who have a hand 
in controlling our general policies, have 
announced time and again that Leaven- 
worth class standing in itself is not a 





decisive element in determining a), «fj 
cer’s rating. They want to know. j) 
stead, whether he has progressed s}.-:| 
ily in general worth to the service 4s 4 
result of the opportunities he |\as 
enjoyed. 


From the narrow view of Leavey 
worth class standing the Infantry, 
School graduate is better prepared 
than most other officers. 
habits of study, logical reasoning j) 
the solution of problems, reasonable {, 
miliarity with the technique of writing 
orders and the taeties of small wnits 
(particularly of your own arm), ani! 
good health, are the prime essentia|s 
Graduates of Benning should in {\y 
average case excel in all these. 


Correct 


For the officer who goes to Leavey 
worth without graduating from Ben 
ning a reasonable course of study in 
solution of problems is advocated. \ 
few solved in detail and compared later 
with school solutions will be of rea! 
benefit. Don’t overdo it, but sim)|) 
strive to get the broad principles exem 
plified, and by all means avoid memo: 
izing the problem in the hope that you 
will get one like it at the school. [1 
this connection it is worth while care 
fully comparing the ‘‘situation”’ 
the ‘‘school solution,’’ the ‘‘discus 
sion,’’ and the ‘‘comment sheet.”’ | 
this way you will see that each stat: 
ment in the ‘‘situation’’ means some 
thing, and has had its effect in the fo: 
mulation of a decision, and the disp: 
sitions of the troops. Failure to cor 
sider any particular part of the situa 
tion by the solver will be shown in the 
*‘comment sheet.’” When a problem 
is selected (probably from one of the 
correspondence courses) for solution 
stick with it until you thoroughly w 
derstand every detail connected wit! 


with 


me problem correctly and 
oughly understood will 
e mueh more valuable 
superficial acquaintance 
a dozen. The occasional! 
ing in longhand of a 
wl field order is beneficial 
at it gives facility in or- 


writing. 


1k STUDENT MUST TRUST 
THE INSTRUCTORS 


(he first and most impor 
t thing for the student to 
in the eourse of instrue- 
i is to trust instructors. 
Failure to follow this dic- 
m, especially when the fail- 
ure becomes chronic, is bound 





result disastrously. The 





instructor, from the stand- 
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point of Leavenworth require- 

















ments, must be considered as 
an expert in the subject he is 
teaching. He has _ himself 
heen a student in the school, has spent 
weeks in exhausting his subject, and is 
presenting to you in the conference, the 
results of all his work. The ideas and 
principles he enunciates have been care- 
tully serutinized by the higher au- 
thorities of the school to insure that 
he does not. deviate from the accepted 
teachings. 

Very oceasionally you may note, that 
in a subject with which prior study, or 
experience in war or peace, has ren- 
dered you thoroughly familiar, the in- 
structor’s statements on some detail 
will differ from your own understand- 
ng of the particular point. If you 
eateh yourself taking mental issue with 
him on these differences, consider at 
once the relative unimportance of such 
details as compared to the principal 


The College 


Headquarters of the General Service Schools, Fort 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


theme of the conference. You eannot 
afford to get only a confused under- 
standing of the whole subject because 
the instructor may have misstated the 
effective range of a machine gun by 100 
yards. 

This does not mean that your own 
opinions should be abandoned for those 
of anyone else, but simply that you 
must understand the school doctrine on 
the subject under discussion. Some 
students apparently fear they are fail 
ing to show their complete indepen 
dence of thought and their superior 
professional qualifications, unless they 
constantly point out the fallacies ex- 
pounded in a conference just attended. 
Don’t let such people warp your judg- 
ment. 


Devote your energies to assimilating 
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the principles under discussion; don’t 
magnify the importance of insignificant 
details, and don’t worry about stulti- 
fying your mind or losing your power 
of independent thought. Get into the 
habit of listening to the instructor with 
an easy and open mind and you have 
taken the first and greatest step in mak- 
ing your year a complete success, 


MENTAL ATTITUDE 


Your year at Leavenworth should 
be regarded in every way as one of 
normal duty that should be approached 
with more than the usual amount of 
enthusiasm because it definitely results 
in personal benefit to the student. 
Many things will come up which will 
tend to lead you into the habit of view- 
ing the place from a warped or abnor- 
mal viewpoint. These must be recog- 
nized and guarded against. This ques- 
tion of mental attitude is of such im- 
portance that Leavenworth has been 
termed ‘‘not a place, but a state of 
mind,’’ Luckily the proper state of 
mind is simply your normal one, and 
the school is so organized and admin- 
istered as to minimize needless worry. 
Don’t forget this one fact,—in the last 
four years no students, excepting those 
physically incapacitated to continue the 
course, have failed to graduate. This 
should convince you, not only of the 
eminent fairness and squareness of the 
school, but also of the certainty that 
you can meet the school’s requirements 
for graduation. As stated above, the 
daily work required of a student is not 
excessive. In addition there is aca- 
demic work on only five days per week, 
Saturday and Sunday being free for 
recreational purposes. All conferences 
and leetures are delivered during the 
morning hours, while the afternoons 


orth Course 

are used for problems, map mane} vers. 
and short riding periods. Two vaca 
tion periods of ten days each are givey 
during the year, in which school work 
of all kinds is suspended. No work of 
any kind is ever required of the sty 
dent officer other than strictly school 
duty. All the agencies with which 




































your family will come in contact in the 
ordinary activities of housekeeping 
are most efficiently run, and you wil! 
almost never be bothered with such 
details. 

As a matter of fact the things which 
will disturb you at times are of no real 
moment and at this distance you ean- 
not well believe that they can ever pos- 
sibly affect you. 

Nevertheless, some and maybe all! of 
them wil at times disturb you, and for 
this reason a partial list of them is 
given as follows: worry over class 
standing; fretting over possible marks 
on problems turned in but not yet re- 
ceived back from the marking commit- 
tee; useless striving to guess (G-2ing 
what the next problem will be; worry 
over bad marks with a resultant loss 
of confidence in yourself; worry caused 
by the belief (nearly always erroneous ) 
that you have entirely failed to absorb 
the school instruction on a particular 
subject ; and finally, a feeling that you 
are being abused because you must 
study a little while each night, with a 
consequent increasing mental reluct- 
ance to go to your den after dinner and 
settle down to work. 


AVOID WORRY 


Some of these will bear a little dis- 
eussion. It is obvious to anyone that 
there is no earthly use in worrying 
about something which is already an 
accomplished fact. So any thought and 











time expended in pondering or fret- 
tine over grades received, or to be re- 
ceived, on problems already solved is 
manifestly wasted. Worse than this, 
it tends to depress you to a certain ex- 
tent, and always takes away time that 
should be spent in regular study. In 
spite of the facet that this is the most 
useless of all mentally upsetting factors 
in the school, it is also the most com- 
mon one. Your own common sense and 
determination will prevent you from 
falling vietim to the disease, and it is 
believed that a little thought given to 
the subject before you go there will do 
something to immunize you against it. 
Make it a practice to avoid argument 
with other students about past prob- 
lems and you will be less likely to ae- 
quire the disease in its virulent form. 

(-2ing (guessing the next problem) 
causes much grief. In the first place 
you cannot do it except by accident. 
Some of your friends will explain their 
(-2 systems in great detail, and they 
will often sound more or less plausible. 
Pay absolutely no attention to them. 
Although you might occasionally hit a 
problem exactly, you are bound, when 
you fail to guess it, to go to the prob- 
lem room more or less prejudiced, and 
therefore not in the mental condition 
to do your best work. 

Under the present system of marking 
used at Leavenworth it is impossible 
lor any student to figure out his class 
standing, and in spite of the essential 
unimportanee of this phase of the 
«hool, many students worry about it 
considerably. Since relative standing 
cannot be even approximately deter- 
mined, conjecture and thought con- 
cerning it tend only to irritate. In any 
event, if class standing interests you 
personally in the slightest degree, the 
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best way to attain it is to forget that 
such a thing exists, and simply keep 
interested in the work. 

As to the grade you may have re- 
ceived on a particular paper you will 
not be informed except that it is be- 
tween 75-100 per cent when you receive 
an ‘‘S.’’ Speculation along this line is 
always interesting, but too much time 
should not be spent on it. Incidentally 
an average grade of 90 per cent is 
excellent. 

By all means avoid feeling sorry for 
yourself because each evening you find 
it necessary to study for a couple of 
hours. One rarely gets stale, at least 
in nine months, doing anything in 
which a real interest is taken. 

Other incidents connected with the 
school may cause some mental disturb- 
ance, but if the feet are kept solidly 
on the ground, their effects will be 
temporary in nature. 


HABITS SHOULD BE NORMAL 


As a matter of fact the central idea 
of this paper is to help you to get a 
reasonable slant on your Leavenworth 
year. The purpose of routine, system, 
regular habits, and all the advice con- 
tained herein as to ‘‘do’’ and ‘‘don’t’’ 
is simply to make it easier for you to 
preserve a normal, healthy mental at- 
titude while a student at the school. 
It is almost certain that you will do 
some worrying, but you must adopt, as 
in the performance of any other serious 
duty, a philosophic frame of mind. 

Laughing at your own blunders 
seems to prevent the school from mak- 
ing sO Many gross errors in arriving at 
an ‘‘approved solution.’’ 


As in everything else, your daily 
habits at Leavenworth should be nor- 
mal and reasonable. If you carry any- 
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one of your daily activities to an ex- 
treme, something else must suffer. If 
you study too much you will lose some 
of your ability to earry a fresh and 
active mind to the problem room. If 
you sleep and exercise too little you 
will gradually lose health, or at least 
become irritable and stale. Make for 
yourself a schedule and stick to it. Make 
the limit of study 10.15 p. m. Get to bed 
at once and be sure you average a good 
solid eight hours’ sleep. Use Saturdays 
and Sundays, as well as free afternoons 
on week days, for exercise and recrea- 
tion. Such a schedule is not strenuous 
and can be maintained indefinitely 
with no loss of health. It gives all the 
study time necessary, and toward the 
end of the year the study period will 
probably be cut down. 


DON’T OVERDO THINGS 


At the beginning of the course there 
is often a temptation to overdo things, 
because the student counts on getting a 
wonderful start by doing with less 
sleep and lengthening his study hours 
each night. He also euts down his ex- 
ercise and recreation to study some 
over the week ends. The fact should 
be noted that knowledge alone will do 
you no good, because you never get an 
examination at Leavenworth which con- 
sists of a list of questions to answer. 
Problems are so drawn that you are 
required to bring to bear your com- 
mon sense and clear judgment in the 
application of the knowledge you have 
gained. If you are mentally fatigued, 
or feel to stuffed up with facts and 
figures when you go to a problem, it is 
almost certain a poor mark will result. 
Cramming is even less profitable than 
in most other schools. 

In this question of habits never for- 


get that a routine based on co:imoy 
sense will yield far better results thay 
any extraordinary and strenuous ef. 
forts toward ‘‘specking the course.’ 

There are three generally reeog) ized 
systems of study in use at Leavey 
worth. These are called the single, the 
committee, and the pair or partner 
methods. Each has its adherents and 
its good points. 

The committee system is rather uy 
wieldy, as there are too many men 
whose convenience and ideas must be 
suited. Too often when several! men 
are working together some unfortunate 
characteristic of any one of them may 
vitiate the efforts of all. 

On the other hand if you work en. 
tirely alone you are more apt to wo 
stale, to go to one extreme or the other 
in the hours you devote to study, and 
to consume too much time in working 
on details whose importance does not 
justify the effort made. The bigyest 
advantage of this method is the inde- 
pendence in study enjoyed. 


The partner system has most of the 
advantages of the other systems and 
none of the disadvantages, provided 
the partners suit each other. Each 
serves as a check on the other, stud) 
is less monotonous, and much time is 
saved in the staking out of illustrative 
problems, and in the assimilation of 
the broad principles of any subject. 
Studying with a partner does not im 
ply a surrender of self-reliance, but is 
simply a method of saving time and 
effort in assimilating the subject mat 
ter of assigned lessons. It has no ef 
fect whatsoever on decisions and av- 
tions in the problem room, where al! 
work is strictly individual. It need not 
be felt that simply beeause you stud) 
with a partner, that you are depending 
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on him to assist you through the school. 
The only eaution to be observed is that 
the partners must not join up in haste 
and repent the rest of the year. The 
work at the beginning of the year is 
mostly review, and is sort of a shaking 
down process. If the partner has been 
selected by November 1, it will be in 
plenty of time. This gives an oppor- 
tunity to talk to many of your friends, 
and find the one with whom you feel 
you can work best. It is recommended 
that this system of study be well con- 
sidered, because it is probably the best 
of the three enumerated. 

In addition to the instruction you 
receive in the conference room, during 
your study periods, and in the work- 
ing of problems, you will gain a great 
deal by the absorption method. Dur- 
ing recesses between conferences you 
have splendid opportunities for drop- 
ping into the office of any instructor 
you’d like to see. The little talks you 
will have with these officers who have 
been through the mill, and are now in- 
timately connected with the school will 
prove invaluable to you. Instructors 
are anxieus to help, and you ean ask 
specifie questions or just sit around and 
listen to the general conversation. The 
insight into the school, and the under- 
standing of the whole course you will 
pick up in this manner is remarkable. 
Do not carry this habit to dances, din- 
ners, and other social gatherings, be- 
cause their purpose is relaxation and 
recreation, not instruction. When in- 
structors are met at such places avoid 
the school as a subject of conversation. 
In other words, during working hours 
keep your mind in a flexible, receptive 
condition; and during play hours, for- 
get the whole works. 

During the course of instruction 





some officers keep a rather complete 
system of notes covering points con- 
sidered important, others keep none at 
all. This is a matter of individual 
preference, depending to a great ex- 
tent on the habits of study acquired by 
the student in previous years. There 
seems to be no erystallized opinion in 
favor of one method as opposed to the 
other. 

There is some difference of opinion 
as to the proper subject matter for 
study during evening periods; some 
people work on review subjects almost 
exclusively, others spend the major 
portion of the time on the next day’s 
lessons. Those who advocate the re- 
view system maintain that time is saved 
by waiting to hear a conference on a 
particular subject before studying it 
individually. The time so saved is 
available for special work, especially 
on things in which the student believes 
himself behind. 

The objection to this method is that 
the conference, which is of paramount 
importance in the school system of in- 
struction, will not be thoroughly un- 
derstood in the general case unless the 
student is well acquainted with the 
subject matter thereof, before it takes 
place. This method also places the 
necessity for choosing the subject for 
the evening’s study on the student him- 
self, and leads to haphazard work, and 
a dependence on G-2ing. 

If two hours, on the average, are 
spent on the next day’s lessons, the 
conference will so impress the essen- 
tials of the subject on the student’s 
mind that necessity for review will 
rarely arise. Moreover, such a method 
fits in with a systematic scheme of 
study; the attention is centered more 
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on absorbing the course, and less on 
‘*doping’’ out the next problem. 

This provides half an hour or so for 
special work each evening, and above 
all insures that the student does not 
fall behind the schedule of instruction. 

It is perfectly true that a man can 
go through Leavenworth with studying 
about 15 minutes per night, because he 
can to a great extent depend upon the 
conference alone. What is advocated 
here is neither one extreme nor the 
other, but rather a reasonable system 
which will gain the most for you in 
instruction, and still make such mod- 
erate demand on you that you will 
finish the year in better health than 
you started it. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS 


The imstruction you will receive at 
Leavenworth in the proper methods of 
working problems is comprehensive and 
thorough, and identical with the in- 
struction given at the Infantry School. 
Therefore, there is no point in attempt- 
ing in such a paper as this to go over 
the process in detail’ A few general 
observations, however, may serve to em- 
phasize several important phases of the 
work, and may help you to avoid some 
very common errors. 


You will hear a great deal about the 
‘common sense solution of problems,’’ 
which means making a sound ‘‘esti- 
mate of the situation.’’ In spite of all 
that instructors say along this line, it 
is sometimes difficult to eradicate the 
belief that a spark of genius rather 
than prosaic common sense is the essen- 
tial element in arriving at a good solu- 
tion. Such a belief leads to guessing, 
which is fatal. 

Among other things ‘‘common 
sense’’ will tell you that a problem 


‘ 


cannot be correctly solved unles. the 
situation as issued is thoroughly 1 
stood. Any one of the condition 
posed may decisively effect a pro! 
and if the important detail should |, 
overlooked, your solution may 
hundred per cent wrong. For instance 
suppose a problem states, ‘“‘The 1x 
Division, which marched from Cham. 
bersburg early on the 16th, went into 
bivouac near Gettysburg about 2.00) 
p. m. the same date.’?) If only the pres 
ent location of the division 
into consideration, it may very wel! be 
considered in the problem as available 
for any kind of duty. On the othe: 
hand if you at once check up the dis 
tance between its two bivouaes, it may 
be found that to make the march de 
seribed it had to start long before day 
light and should be now almost ex 
hausted and unfit for any service ex 
cept in an emergency. The illustration 
given is a most obvious one, and it «oes 
not appear possible to the average offi 
cer that he could make such errors. .\s 
a matter of fact, large or minor errors 
in the staxing out and assimilation of 
the situation constitute the most fre 
quent causes for incorrect solutions in 
the school. 


is taken 


In the matter of understanding 
every part of the problem as issued, 
including the situation, the require 
ment, and the time and place for turn 
ing it in, be absolutely certain you are 
right before you start the work 0! 
solving. 

In all problems consider the map 
only as a chart to show the terrain and 
the location of troops. When you or- 


der a certain action by your troops, 
regard it as an actual movement uncer 
the conditions portrayed in the situa 
tion. This is summed up by the sehiv! 
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dictum, often repeated, ‘‘ work your- 
sel! into the situation.”’ 

he situation understood, never for- 
ve! that the mission is the sign post 
which must point your way as you pro- 
ceed with your solution. Assimilate it, 
and thoroughly digest its meaning. In 
contemplating any action, do so in con- 
junction with your understanding of 
the mission. Keep it in front of you, 
literally and figuratively. Write it in 
large letters and prop it up on your 
map table directly in front of your 
eyes. And when you’ve arrived at 
vour decision the first question to ask 
vourself is ‘‘does it earry out my mis- 
sion?’’ or, if the accomplishment of the 
mission is now ati impossibility, ‘‘does 
it earry out the spirit of my mission to 
the limit of my ability?’’ 


SIMPLICITY AND POSITIVENESS 

Two very important characteristics 
of every good solution are ‘‘simplicity”’ 
and ‘‘positiveness.’’ Not only should 
the dispositions and actions ordered by 
you be simple, but the written order or 
plan should be of the same character. 
It is diffieult to overemphasize this 
point. You will sometimes hear stu- 
dents say, ‘‘I would have done that too, 
hut it looked so easy I could not be- 
lieve it to be the correct answer.’’ 
Common sense solutions are always 
simple, and stated in clear, straight- 
forward terms. 

Failure to couch the decision and 
plan in positive terms is fatal. The 
school will unfailingly brand such a 
solution unsatisfactory. Whatever you 
decide to do, state your decision in un- 
mistakable terms. Furthermore, your 
plan itself should always take into ac- 
count the axiom that ‘‘ positive results 
are obtained only through positive ac- 


tion,’’ 


If system and method are important 
in all Leavenworth activities, they are 
many times more important in this 
matter of solving problems than in any 
other thing you do. Routine aids in 
avoiding the commission of careless 
errors, prevents the making of an in- 
correct allotment of time, and assists 
in solving the problem in a logical, or- 
derly and easy manner. In this con- 
nection it may be noted that some offi 
cers advocate an almost inflexible 
‘*time schedule’’ for the completion of 
the different steps, and a very rigid 
system of weighing different factors, 
and writing the solution. It is believed 
that such a method cannot be profitably 
used by most students. Rather make a 
rough allotment of time for staking out 
and assimilating a situation,—for mak- 
ing the decision and plan—and for 
writing the solution. Simply check up 
occasionally to see that you have suffi- 
cient time to accomplish all remaining 
steps before time to turn in the prob- 
lem. Try to have a sufficient margin to 
read over carefully your whole solution 
before the time limit is up. 

You will hear considerable conversa- 
tion econeerning ‘‘school set up,’’ 
**sehool seenery,’’ and the inevitable 
‘‘nigger in the wood pile.’’ These ex- 
pressions are used to describe a very 
intricate and most unreliable method 
(or lack of method) used by some stu- 
dents in working their problems. The 
idea is this: Each problem is supposed 
to contain some little condition, usually 
expressed in a more or less stereotyped 
form, which to the discerning student 
in itself indicates the correct solution. 
By using the ‘‘common sense’’ method 
you will generally need the full after- 
noon to complete your solution. But 


quite often you will hear some student 
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describe how he instantly hit the prob- 
lem ‘‘right on the nose’’ because he had 
the acumen to detect the little point 
showed him what the 
Remember, you are sub- 


which school 
wanted done. 
mitting your decision, not the one writ- 
ten by the school; pin your faith to a 
sound, logical method of arriving at the 
solution, and not on a hide and seek 
game which will keep you ‘‘it’’ the 
great majority of the time. Make a 
real ‘‘estimate of the situation’’ and a 
reasonable answer will always result. 
This subject of solving the problem is 
of course the one which interests the 
If you 
stick to the methods the school teaches, 


student more than any other. 


refuse to become disturbed by an ocea- 
sional bad mark, and put your best ef- 
forts on each problem as it is issued, 
you will have no cause to fear for the 
result. 


SOME GENERAL REMARKS 


it is desired to 
some miscella- 
neous ideas which may serve to fill in 


Under this heading 
give the reader only 


a few of the gaps left in the picture 
which has been so roughly sketched in 
above. 

This paper is not a ‘‘guide to Leav- 
Furthermore, article 
could be written which would be that, 
because rules will not serve the pur- 
pose. You will so often hear the ex- 


pression, ‘‘It depends upon the situa- 


enworth.’’ no 


tion,’’ that this remark becomes a by- 
However, if tac- 
tical questions did not in general de- 
pend upon the situation, then one 
method of attack, defense or whatnot 
would to each, and warfare 
would be an exact science. In this 
event, the man who could remember all 
the rules would be the best soldier, and 


word among students. 


apply 
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there would be no real need for the 
different qualities we believe a leader 
should have. You should theresor 
view with a great deal of caution any 
advice which prescribes specific rijes 
for use in Leavenworth. For instance. 
here is one: ‘When marching in two 
or more columns always make your 
main effort in an attack on the flank 
on which your tanks, 155-mm. howitz- 


ers, or other strong auxiliaries ar 


9 


marching.’’ Now it is obvious that if 
other things are equal you would pr 
fer to attack that flank, because less 
movement into position will be in 
volved, and your whole plan will be 
simpler. But to take this as a rule to 
follow may well land you a nice fat 
seéyy?? 
had you studied the situation compre 
hensively. Another rule often quoted 
is: ‘‘ Always use as a reserve one regi- 
ment less one battalion.’’ The theory 
is, that no matter what size of reserve 


which would have been avoided 


the school uses, your solution will fall 
within the limits which will be allowed 
Keep out the reserve you think proper 
under the existing conditions, 
don’t worry about the school answer 
to the same question. 


and 


There are many 
as, ‘‘never 
‘*never attack unless you have 4 hours 
of daylight to push home the attack,” 
‘‘when in doubt, attack,’’ ete. All of 
them belong to the same category, and 
taken in toto, most emphatically do not 


others such penetrate,’ 


constitute the instruments needed to 
erack the Leavenworth nut. 

Some people like to check their ce 
cisions against the principles of war as 
given in Training Regulations 10-5. If 
you have time, this custom is advo- 
eated. Whether or not it ever results 
in calling your attention to some error 
you have made, the habit is at least in 
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ictional and interesting, and in- 
ves no great effort on your part. 

Some little difficulty is often expe- 

need in writing decisions so that 

ey will contain all that is necessary, 

d yet not be verbose. Whenever 

s subject is discussed from the plat- 

rm, pay particular attention to the 

struetion. In addition, it is a good 
ibject for informal conversation with 
struectors. As a basis for thought, if 
ou have any doubts about the matter 

t all, I suggest that you consider this 
dea (not original): My decision will 
be complete if it states, ‘‘What action 
| shall take, and how, when, where and 
why shall I do it.’’ 

Seemingly one of the hardest things 
for many students to do is to take the 
school as they find it and go quietly 
about their logical business of absorb- 
ing the course. They spend a lot of 
time and mental effort in cursing, 
criticizing, and working out reforma- 
tions for the place. Nothing is better 
caleulated to upset you all through the 
vear than a persistent habit of fault 
finding. If you won’t take yourself 
too seriously, you won’t be tempted to 
waste your time in this way. 

The subject of ‘‘reclamas’’ deserves 
mention. Whenever a comment on 
your paper is not understood, or you 
feel an injustice has been done, do not 
hesitate to make a plain, straightfor- 
ward presentation of the case in the 
form of a reclama, and you may rest 
assured your paper will receive the 
most eareful consideration of the 
school authorities. To make a reclama 
the vehicle of an attack on the school, 
or an argument in favor of one’s own 
opinion as opposed to doctrine of the 


school, or to submit a reclama for any 
purpose whatsoever other than to clear 


up a point on which you feel a mis- 
take must have been made, is con 
demned. Think the matter over care 
fully and satisfy yourself that you are 
not ‘‘quibbling.’’ Following this pol 
icy you will have no trouble in decid 
ing whether or not to submit a re 
clama in any specific instanee. 

You may rest assured that instrue 
tion in any subject will be given to you 
in such manner, and at such time, that 
you will be thoroughly familiar with it 
before you are called on to use it in 
the problem room. In addition, you 
are permitted to take with you to prob 
lems certain data, order forms, organi 
zation tables, ete., which make unneces 
sary the memorizing of most mere facts 
you will use. This is done because 
Leavenworth places more emphasis on 
principles than on technique ; the mem 
ory is of less importance than common 
sense. 

SUMMARY 


This paper can to a large extent be 
summed up in a few brief sentences, 
which may more clearly set forth the 
ideas intended than when included in 
the longer diseussion above. There 
fore the following: 

Don’t worry about things which be- 
long to the past; the water over the 
dam no longer turns the wheel. 

Don’t begrudge the time you spend 
in serutinizing your solution before 
turning it in; it is more pleasant to 
find a mistake vourself than to have it 
pointed out by the marking committee 

Time should not be spent in the prob 
lem room in cursing the asterisk who 
made up this ditto problem ; he is prob 
ably not psychic and therefore fails to 
suffer the discomfort of the place 
to which you’ve mentally consigned 
him. 
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Trust not in the prophesies of the 
G-2 artist; he fools himself, let him not 
also fool you. 

Give no thought to the wonderful 
marks of the assembly room orator; a 
fluent tongue is not always a veracious 
one. 

Don’t be too critical concerning de- 
tails with which you do not agree; it is 
possible to fail to see the forest because 
of the trees. 

Remember the philosophy of Molly- 
make-believe, ‘‘now abideth faith, hope 
and charity, these three—and greater 
than these is a sense of humor.’’ 

Everybody graduates. 


AND FINALLY 


It is evident that the mission of an 
officer during his student year is to 
absorb instruction, and not to revolu- 
tionize the school. This article, having 
been written solely for prospective stu- 
dents, does not pretend to be an analy- 


tical discussion made with a view of 


either criticizing or praising the insti. 
tution, but concerns itself only with 
conditions as they exist. 

But, if this rough sketch is acee; ted 
as a fairly accurate depiction of Lea\ 
enworth, it must be apparent that you 
are undertaking nothing so unusua 
nor strange when you report there as 4 
student. You are not going to a 
country where the language is differe)! 
or the customs bizarre. You are going 
to a place where you'll be grouped 
with others of your kind, 


own and 


where those in authority know aud ap 


preciate your peculiar difficulties ani 
are anxious to help you through them 

So have no hesitancy about going 
nor doubts concerning your ability to 
absorb the instruction. Do your work, 
but do not slave; understand the teach 
ings, but do not try to ‘‘speck’’ th. 
course. 

As Jeff so earnestly prayed to Mutt 
** Be Reasonable.’’ 


D 


A British “Flash Spotter” 


N INGENIOUS device for flashing 
A, spot on a target on the point 
of aim at the time of firing a gun has 
been developed in England to facilitate 
instruction target practice. 

The first model produced was taken 
by the Small Arms School at Hythe, 
and an attachment for a quick-firing 
gun has been supplied to the Coast Ar- 
tillery School. <A larger and more 
powerful attachment is now being made 
for the Antiaireraft School. 

Reports state that the rifle and ae- 
companying mechanism has been per- 
fected, and is now being manufactured 
in large quantities to meet the demand 


for it. Territorial battalions in Lon 
don and the provinees, and some of th 
publie school cadet corps, are alread) 
equipped with it. As a ‘‘musketry in 
structor’’ it is held to be invaluab\: 
since the ‘‘man behind the gun’’ 
see for himself the effect of his ‘‘fire’ 
on the target. The spot, or electri: 
light, dise, lasts nearly a second. The 
firer acquires the habit of keeping his 
eye on the target after he has pressed 
the trigger in order to see the signa! 
ling of the shot. 

A mechanical arrangement 
somewhat the same effect was tried ou! 
by the Belgian army in the past yea! 


can 


wit! 











Some Phases of Rifle Marksmanship 


By Major Hayes A. Kroner, 30th Infantry 


HE one thing eternally neces- 
sary for success is work. Abil- 

“ai ity and willingness to work, to 

bor and to strive for something are 

e result of some form of discipline. 
|)iscipline in its highest concept is self- 
control; it is that intangible thing 
which directs one’s efforts toward a 
viven object, whether it be to subordi- 

ite oneself to another’s or to one’s 

wo will. 

Success in rifle marksmanship can be 
reached only by a response to leader- 
ship (diseipline) and a thorough will- 
ingness to work. 


Work in rifle 


It would be folly to say that a marks 
man is made before he goes on the 
range. While too much importance 
ean hardly be laid on preliminary 
marksmanship, it of itself is not the 
most important phase of rifle marks 
manship. Indeed, it is unwise to desig 
nate either phase in the training of the 
soldier before he goes on the range 
or to record practice as the most im 
portant period. All of the training se 
commonly accepted as necessary in pro 
ducing a marksman is positively essen 
tial in all of its parts. 

Before proceeding 


further, let us lay out 





marksmanship does : 
Leadership, 


hot mean vain repeti- : L 
to which is 


tions. Too often in 
the days of ‘‘free and t 
easy ammunition’’ ment to be 


was this type of repe- 


the response 
discipline, is 
the first essential ele- 


on the rifle range 


our plan. 

Rifle marksman 
ship is divided into 
three, parts—prelimi 
encountered nary rifle marksman- 
ship, instruction and 





tition the rule. Work ~~ 5 as 
ut the business of rifle 

marksmanship, nowadays, means that 
every moment of the time spent on pre- 
liminary marksmanship, in instruction 
practice and in record firing must be 
utilized to the highest possible advan- 
tage. Repetitions conducted in the 
first two phases of rifle marksmanship 
must be of such a character as to pro- 
duee a state of physical, mental and 
technical proficiency in the soldier. 
The training as it progresses from the 
first day of preliminary must be guided 
towards economy in ammunition and 
generosity in practice, in conservative 
and purposeful repetitions—indeed a 
profligaey in well-directed, planned 
und systematized work. 


record practice. 

It is customary to 
conduct the preliminary training on or 
near the usual training ground of the 
units concerned. A certain part of this 
training is necessarily indoors, depend 
ing, more or less, on the climatie con 
ditions. There used to be some local in 
terest taken in the instruction of the 
soldier by the now-antiquated gallery 
practice system. In the present day, 
with the issue of an incomparable 
small-bore rifle, the training with this 
weapon is an essential part of rifle 
marksmanship. Small-bore ranges are 
no longer optional. Still much de 
pends on the initiative of the regi 
mental and company commanders to 


insure the maximum benefits to th: 
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soldier in conducting small-bore com- 
petitions. And just here, it is per- 
haps appropriate to say that the mere 
planning, ordering and conducting of 
small-bore competitions are of no ad- 
vantage in themselves. Without a well- 
planned, organized system of instrue- 
tion in the adjustment to, knowledge 
of and application in small-bore prac- 
tice, these competitions become a posi- 
tive detriment to the soldier, and may, 
perhaps produce rather than obviate 
‘*flinchers.’’ 


PRELIMINARY TRAINING 

The physical and mental preparation 
of the soldier for firing on the rifle 
range should have its beginning in a 
sort of preliminary small-bore instrue- 
tion, which is to the small-bore practice 
what the commonly accepted prelimi- 
nary training is to rifle marksmanship. 
This preparation reaches its first stage, 
then, in small-bore practice ; its second 
stage in preliminary rifle marksman- 
ship, and its highest stage during in- 
struction practice on the range. Our 
regulations govern most of this rather 
inclusively. However, much remains 
open to the company commander in the 
way of this preparation, and the ex- 
cellent articles written by interested 
officers attest to the thought given this 
part of the system. 

It should be a maxim that no man 
goes to the rifle range without a thor- 
ough preliminary training. Too often 
are special duty men permitted to 
skimp over this work. All who are to 
fire, officers and enlisted men, alike, 
should be thoroughly prepared. Per- 
mitting a recruit, who is assigned to an 
organization as it is about to enter on 
preliminary training in rifle marks- 
manship, to pursue that training with- 
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out a thorough grounding in the } 
requirements of a soldier is unwise :iid 
might prove fatal. Discipline is 
essential to the proper conduct of a 
man in the rifle marksmanship course 
that he who has not had the prope: 
portunity to absorb at least the e 
ments of discipline should not be pe; 
mitted to start in the preliminary 
courses. Further, intelligent prepara 
tion for record practice can be success 
fully applied to a soldier only when he 
has arrived at a suitable adaption to 
the service. Thorough recruit training 
puts a new soldier in the proper atti 
tude to the service. By this is meant 
something more than discipline. Fo: 
physical adaption to insure coordina 
tion of movement and response to in 
struction is as necessary in the scheni 
of preparation as any other featur 
mentioned. 

Regulations and individual initiativ: 
provide the means for preparation 
Clearly, the regulations and certain|) 
common sense anticipate proper and in 
clusive preparation. This anticipation 
permits the elimination from competi 
tive record practice, long before the or 
ganization goes to the range, of men, 
who by defective eyesight, physical de 
ficiencies and exceptionally low men 
tality cannot be expected to get profit 
able instruction from actual rifle firing 

Given, therefore, proper preliminary 
training, the soldier goes to the rifle 
range. Fortunate, indeed, is the or 
vanization that may leave its ac 
customed garrison to go into camp 0! 
“antonment on the range, even if th: 
range be only a short distance awa) 
The transfer is therefore not only 


matter of adjustment in _ propert) 


housing and supply, but it means, fur 
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er, a transfer into the ‘‘atmosphere 
a range,’’ and the initial advantage 

thereby found in the requisite psy- 

ological adjustment of the soldier. 
ile becomes at once face to face with 
he proposition, ‘‘I am on the range 

d I am the rifle.’’ 
(his, it appears, is prerequisite to a 
proper mental attitude toward a range 


here to shoot 


season, and should generate the initial 
feeling of enthusiasm and desire to do 
the thing at hand. 


TEAMWORK IN TRAINING 


The ultimate object of all training 
of the soldier is success in battle. In 
rare and isolated cases does the soldier 
act alone on any mission, notwithstand- 
ing the positive importance of individ- 
ual seouts, snipers and guards. Our 
scheme of tactical instruction, whether 
in application to fire and movement in 
hattle with an enemy, or to the quelling 
of eivil disturbances or the protection 
of life and property in time of great 
catastrophes, all is based on the em- 
ployment of the soldier in ‘‘teams.’’ 
From this principle, we get musketry. 
Sut without individual military rifle 
training, the whole scheme is likely to 
fall flat, and teamwork becomes a fail- 
ure, and ends in useless slaughter of 
troops! With these facts in mind, how 
great, then, is the importance of rifle 
marksmanship! And so long as the 
rifle, as we have it today, or the ma- 
chine rifle or the automatic or other 
rifle, is the armament of the individual 
soldier, so long will the most important 
thing in the whole training of the sol- 
dier be rifle marksmanship. 

Therefore, those things that lead us 
into proficieney in rifle marksmanship, 
discipline, work, careful training, time 
and interest, are and remain the key- 
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stone of the arch in the development 
of the soldier! All programs of train 
ing, all schedules of instruction, there 
fore, which are thought out, made up, 
planned and designed—whether they 
be centralized or decentralized—so far 
as the soldier who is armed with the 
rifle is coneerned, should be 
around his attainment of 
in the use of the rifle. 

In the preliminary 


training, the supervising officer can do 


built 


proficiency 
course of the 


a great deal toward the psychological! 
preparation of the firer. Psychology 
may be the science of the human soul, 
but in its general application to the sol 
dier it means nothing more or less than 


our 


concern with 


thinks about. 


what the soldier 
A proper estimation of 
the psychology of the soldier means 
that we know that the soldier will think 
as he is taught to think. If the soldier 
knows that his officers believe that the 
prerequisites to good shooting are dis 
cipline and work, he will accept with- 
out question, the early advice that the 
target range does not mean a place for 
the loosening of discipline and a gen- 
eral relaxation. He expects, and 
should be taught to expect, certainly, a 
different sort of restraint from that im- 
posed by close-order drills and guard 
mounting and parades. But the key 
note of genuine discipline should not 
be lost sight of. The soldier should 
expect that there will be required of 
him the same high order of police, gen 
eral cleanliness, and attention to duty 
as in garrison, and that no laxness in 
discipline in any form will be per 
mitted. Rather should he be taught 
that the target range will afford an op- 


portunity for 


putting into 


practice 
those principles of discipline taught in 


garrison, which will lead up to that 
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supreme test of well-trained men,—fire 
discipline and fire control. With this 
attitude on the part of the soldier and 
his leaders, the struggle for suecess on 
the 
half won! 


range is properly begun,—nay, 


THE SOLDIER NEEDS LEADERSHIP 


Leadership, the response to which is 
discipline, is the first essential element 
to be encountered on the rifle range. 
The He 
wants leadership, rather than compan- 
The latter he 
He wants 


soldier needs leadership. 
ionship or comradship. 
gets from his fellow soldiers. 
comradeship from his officers only so 
far as implies an understanding of his 
‘*psychology.’’ He may have decided 
opinions of his own as to shooting, but 
leadership with the human touch makes 
even the opinionated soldier willing to 
accept sound advice. Leadership im- 
plies thinking as one would have one’s 
men think; it implies examples of con- 
duct, enthusiasm and interest; of at- 
tention to duty, dress and correctness ; 
and examples in orderliness, honesty 
These evidences of a 
good leader are of unmistakable aid to 
the soldier in shooting on the range. 
These principles may sound heavy, in- 


and discipline. 


volved, too ideal and mysterious to the 
doubtful. The disei- 
pline required to ‘‘put over’’ 


uninitiated and 
these 
principles may appear too strict for the 


range. The basic theory of discipline, 


however, implies its application every- 


where, and he who minimizes these 
principles and their application blinds 
himself to some of the very finest illus- 
trations that self-control, subordination 
and leadership offer us anywhere. 

It is well to say that what is being 
here talked about is believed to be in 
no way impractical. As a matter of 
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fact, these principles and their ap))|i 
cation have been found to be most. p: 
tieal. They have their genesis in » 
sibly an ideal sort of thinking, but t! 
have been learned and amplified aj) 
applied on the target range with wh 
At the range, | 
soldier hears, sometimes directly a1| 


I am most familiar. 


sometimes through his officers, a direc! 
and simple explanation of the abov 
He gets this on his first day at t! 
range. He knows thereby that he 

going through a range season in a 
that he will be not 
allowed to seatter or ‘‘mill around”? on 


orderly manner; 


the range; that there will be no loud 
talking anywhere on the range; that 
range property is to be respected ; that 
range equipment is to be adjusted in « 
manner showing eare for orderliness 
that 
discipline is nothing hard or new, but 


cleanliness and neatness; rang 
the adaptation on the range of the prin 
ciples of self-control and subordination 
learned in garrison; that no unauthor 
ized firing positions will be allowed: 
that interpretation of regulations wil 
earry the fairest possible decisions for 
the soldier and that all eases, where a 
reasonable doubt exists, will be decided 
in favor of the firer. 

The officer must believe in these prin 
ciples. It is his belief that will enable 


him to ‘‘put it across’’ to the soldier 
that this system is for his own good; 
that 


duty; that order begets an orderly 


discipline insures attention to 
mind; that an orderly mind is easily 
urged into a receptive state for the be 
lief in and application of advice, in- 
struction and example. If these things 
get to the soldier in an interesting man- 
ner by an interested officer, the soldier 
very readily approaches that frame of 
mind that makes him want to shoot. 
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ere is an unquestionable advantage 
be gained by getting the soldier in 
« frame of mind to want to shoot. 
ii the rules are simple, if the procedure 
clear, if the soldier ‘‘knows where he 
.tands,’’ if there is quiet, if there is ac- 
iracy, if there is an atmosphere of 
neere interest, if there is enthusiastic 
id interested and accurate coaching, 
there is patience, if there is proper 
example, if there is a high and inter- 
ested leadership,—if these principles 
are forever before the soldier, he will 
exist in the desired atmosphere, and 
though at times, perhaps, unconscious 
it, he will add to his own interest to 
the end that he both consciously and 
sub-eonseiously will shoot better and be 
This 


desire to shoot well is, perhaps, inborn 


able to maintain a desire to shoot. 


in some soldiers; the sporting instinet 
urges others on; the hope of reward 
and pay will boost the spirit of others. 
But these classes of men, and all oth- 
ers who lick positive initiative are 
there to be benefited by the right type 
of leader who himself wants to do well, 
who wants his men to do well, and who 
thinks of those ways of passing on to 
the soldier his own enthusiasm for good 
and honest shooting. 


COMPETITIONS ARE EXCELLENT 


Small group competitions within the 
company are excellent. The desire to 
lead another company is valuable to 
raise a company average. The spirit of 
carrying one’s own battalion ‘‘over the 
top’’ within the regiment is a worthy 
one and a fine thing io stimulate good 
shooting spirit. All these things ap- 
peal both to the sporting instincts of 
the individual and the personal pride 
of the soldier. But these appeals, of 
themselves, are superficial. They can 
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be successful the soldier is 
trained to approach his range work in 


an orderly 


only il 


and disciplined manner, 
with a firm desire to take only that to 
which he is entitled and with the beliet 
that all which he merits will be assured 
him. In fact, it is believed that such 
appeals are useless and liable to do 
harm unless they follow the effort to 
influence the mind 
the medium of discipline and hard, 


honest work. 


soldier’s through 


In the midst of the keen competition 
within the Infantry, and within a regi 
ment for the highest results on the tar 
get range, sight is often lost of the real 
objects of rifle marksmanship. <A re 
turn to the original idea is advisable 
Officers of all grades, particularly com 
manding officers, should remember that 
the object of individual rifle marks 
manship is to make the soldier so effi 
cient with the rifle that he 
the most effective member of a team in 


may act as 


combat. As admirable as are all the in 
spiring competitive urgings, as pleas 
ing as are the praises for highest scores, 
the basic principles back of successful 
rifle marksmanship should always be 
in the forefront of ail instruction, fir 
ing and scoring. 

In a practical analysis of the conduct 
of a range season, probably the most 
outstanding contribution to the success 
so much desired, aside from discipline 
and hard work (which should be con 
sidered as axiomatic), is efficient coach- 
ing. 
beginning of training in marksman- 
ship. 


Coaching, of course, begins at the 


Its ramifications and operation 
on the actual range, however, are of 
the greatest interest. Officers may dif- 
fer in the methods of coaching. That 
matters not, so long as the coaching is 


such as to inspire the soldier, to help 
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him across the many little technical 
difficulties, to help him keep up his in- 
terest. The coach certainly should be 
in command of the firer, but the coach 
should approach his job in a spirit of 
with a 
‘*boss’’; he should be persuasive rather 


helpfulness, not desire to 
than dictatorial; he should be a man 
possessed of a high degree of self- 
control and patience; he should inspire 
the soldier, further, with a desire to 
shoot well; he should study the firer 
with a view to aiding him in the dis- 
covery of that basie human weakness, 
flinching, and should devise ways and 
means of helping the firer overcome 
that ‘‘disease.’’ I am not too idealistic 
to forget that there might be some sol- 
diers who are hard-headed, dumb and 
men merit 
Harsher treatment 
than that outlined may be necessary. 


defiantly careless. These 


special treatment. 


Only the company commander can de- 
cide that. In his hands is the remedy. 

Just here comes the question as to 
whether or not the company comman- 
der should actually coach his men on 
the firing line. Certainly the com- 
mander should be a good coach, he 
should know his men so well that he 
knows what type of coaching is good 
for the particular man, he should be 
able to instruct his coaches and should 
be able to change them about to get 
But it is be- 
lieved that the company commander 


the maximum results. 


loses his leadership and control if he 
casts away the requisite supervision of 
all his coaches for the direct instruc- 
"Tis true that at 
times, a company commander feels it 
imperative that he should ‘‘get down 


tion of one man. 


with the man’’ who is struggling along 


under a coach. But that is the excep- 
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tion. Unquestionably, the best coach: 
companies that I have observed, aid 
the companies that have attained 1), 
most splendid marksmanship recoris 
have been those blessed with efficies 
noncommissioned officer coaches, whi 
were actively supervised, changed, aid 
instructed by the company commande: 
It is only in this way that the com 
mander can be sure of uniform met! 
ods, patient application of instruction 
the 


coaches. 


and interested attention of his 


ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION 

There are two other points of great 
importance that will aid in securing 
a successful result on the rifle range, 
organization and supervision, 

Organization means so much mor 
today when we have such a limited am 
munition allowance. It seems that the 
ideal system is to divide a company 
into two groups, more or less equa! 
The first called the 


group, and may be subdivided into sey 


group is firing 
eral subgroups for training at and fir 
ing on the various targets assigned to 
the organization. With this group are 
the required number of coaches, who 
may or may not fire with this group. 
The other half of the company will fur 
nish the men for operating the com 
the 
parties and the men for pulling the 
targets in the pit. 
particularly those men who operate the 
targets should be inspired with the 
ideal of service. They should be taught 
that their mission is to give the most 


pany mess, necessary working 


The seeond group, 


proficient service on the targets pos- 
sible, as a matter of fair play and 
simple justice. They should be as eare- 
fully instructed during the instruction 
practice of the first group in the duties 
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have to perform in the pits as the 
on the firing line are instructed 
Their instruction 


in actual shooting. 


should most certainly be supervised by 

officer, preferably the senior range 
officer, in order that a high grade of 
result. 
men should be trained under just as 


uniform servicé may These 
rigid discipline, in a comparative sense 
The enthusi- 


asm of their leader and trainer should 


those who are firing. 


inspire them to service. 

The first group, or the firing group, 
should therefore have no duty what- 
ever except that of actual firing, or un- 
dergoing such additional instruction as 
becomes necessary for good shooting. 
(he men of this group should know 
from the beginning of their experience 
on the range that their job for the time 
They should 
know also that their comrades in the 


being is only to shoot. 


pit are being instructed to give them 
a high degree of efficient, accurate, pre- 
cise, prompt and honest service on the 
targets. 
is unquestionably conducive to better 
shooting. The firer knows, therefore, 
that what hit he makes on the target 
is accurately disked for him, that the 
position of the spotter is accurate, and 
that when a miss is signalled, that miss 
was actually made by the firer, so that 
when he comes to record practice, no 
idea of challenging that miss enters the 
head of the firer. 

It is obvious that the object of this 
training is that when the firer goes to 
record practice, he is as well trained 
as possible, and the man who serves 
him in the pits is also well trained. 
There will result, therefore, smoothness 
of operation during record practice, 
honesty of disking, honesty in record- 


The resultant mental attitude 


ing, and patient effort to get the best 
results spirit 
When the 


first group has finished record practice, 


and good 


throughout the whole of it. 


honestly, 


the groups are interchanged; those al- 
ready fired then give service for the 
new group. 

These principles, to be effective, and 
to be applied to and by the men in a 
good spirit must be actually believed 
in by the officers, their leaders.. When 
there is a spirit of sulkiness in the pits, 
or impatience on the firing line, the 
remedy need not be sought in the lack 
of discipline in the men. Their leaders 
only are responsible, for the high type 
of enlisted men in our service today 
are ready, willing and anxious at all 
times to respond to sincere, enthusiastic 
and efficient leadership. 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE 

Lastly, eternal vigilance is necessary 
to success. No system or scheme how- 
ever well planned or organized will 
ever succeed of itself. There must be 
at all times intelligent, interested, com 
petent supervision. This type of super 
vision may, in the minds of some, ap 
proach nagging; the supervisor may 
become, in the minds of the unbeliever, 
a pest or a nuisance. Of course tov 
much supervision will spoil any plan. 
Those intrusted with the supervision 
must be selected for their willingness 
and interest, but most for their capac- 
All of- 


Commanders 


ity to intelligently supervise. 
ficers are supervisors. 

are primarily supervisors. There may 
be, as on the range best known by me, 
an additional officer who supervises the 
firing of all units and all classes of 
firing with the various weapons of the 
regiment. If that type of supervisor 
is successful, he must be an inspector 
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whose highest conception of duty is to 
help. He must show interest of an in- 
telligent degree, he must be human, 
tactful, thoughtful of others, and an 
example at all times of honesty, deport- 
ment, enthusiasm and _ intelligence. 
Some may have the idea that a super- 
vising officer is ‘‘ poking about”’ to find 
errors, evidence of dishonest actions, 
acts of indiscipline, ete. If these situ- 
ations exist, the honest supervisor will 
certainly find them. But their being 
found out is no indication that he is 
there solely for that purpose. These 
incorrect things are uncovered by vir- 
tue of the right type of supervision; 
they should be seen and should be cor- 
rected. The proper kind of a super- 
vising officer tactfully points these out 
to the commander so that during in- 
struction practice, all faults are cor- 
rected to the end that when the soldier 
fires his record, all things are right. It 
is high time in our service that we have 
human inspections, sensible, aiding in- 
spections. It is high time that we are 
trained to look upon our supervisors as 
men of high purpose whose sole duty 
is to help us go aright. 

But we are equally concerned with 
the constant supervision of all officers, 
especially the company and battalion 
commanders. These commanders lead, 
first, by their example, interest and in- 
telligence. Equally important with 
their leadership, indeed, the natural 
complement to leadership, is the right 
kind of supervision. 

A final word about the reduced am- 
munition allowance. 

The former free allowance led, un- 
doubtedly, to a great waste. Profi- 
ciency was often bought at the expense 
of repeated scores of shots. Real pro- 
ficiency was not always obtained; it 



































was never obtained in the cases of t),ose 
men who naturally did everything 
wrong, and the corrective applied was 
to fire them again and again rat\er 
than to analyze their defects and aj)))\) 
careful coaching. , 

The real object of rifle marksman. 
ship is to make good shots, yes, but in 
the very nature of the word, the objec: 
seems to be to make of all men goi| 
marksmen. The actual amount of am 
munition that he is to fire, therefore, is 
only one of the many considerations 
that enter into the training of the sv!- 
dier to be a marksman. It appears evi 
dent that to raise the marksman to « 
high sharpshooter and the latter to an 
expert rifleman we must have more 
ammunition than now allowed if the 
desire be to have a huge number o! 
that class. But it is comparatively eas) 
with the present allowance to quali!) 
the average soldier ; and that, after «|! 
is our present goal. 

The expenditure of the limited am 
munition must be carefully analyzed 
It must be so subdivided that the so! 
dier has the greatest number of pur 
poseful repetitions at the critica! 
ranges. The ball ammunition must be 
so mixed with range dummies that thie 
time element is repeatedly taught in 
rapid fire instruction, and that repeti 
tion in ‘‘squeezing off’’ a desired score 
in slow fire is had wherever desirable 
The game therefore becomes one 0! 
repetition in positions, sighting an: 
trigger squeeze, with just enough am 
munition to add a touch of the rea! 
thing. It is not desirable here to ente: 
into a discussion as to whether or not 
the ammunition allowance is sufficien! 
Perhaps it is not. Experience has 
shown, however, that with the reduced 
ammunition allowance, there has de 
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- veloped a more conscientious attempt necessarily shot in order as indicated be- 
1g at preliminary training, and a finer low, except for first time over in targeting 
as stem of applied eoaching than was the rifle. 
op hore the eustom. If it has taken Table Showing a Method of Conducting 
” economy in ammunition to teach this Instruction Practice © 
| A é No. of Rounds 
lesson, economy has been worth while. Class MM. E.R 
. ‘ ‘ 3 Range Target of Fite Position UNQ ss 
1- it seems that rifle marksmanship is 200 A S Pr. SB. 5L-5D 3L-2D 
, ; - 300 A S Pr. SB. 5L-5D 3L-2p 
n on a very high plane. It is certainly 500 B S Pr.SB. 5L-5D 31L-2p 
° ° 500 B Ss Pr. 5L-5D 
+f » most fascinating game. The oppor-  é600 B S Pr.S.B. 5L-5D 65L-5D 
a are 200 A S Pr. 5L : 
d tunities to apply the rules of discipline — 390 A S Sit. 5L-5D 2 aD 
: : 300 A s kK 5L-5D 3-2 
are many, and the most interesting con- 399 D 5s gt OL ai - 
° 200 dD St. to Sit. 5L-5 5L-5 
s clusions that one who has had two joo D ee 2 eo 
— = . . 300 D R St.toPr. 5L-5D 5L-5D 
s vears of intimate experience with £4, D > oe SL aL 
Sa 500 D R Pr. 5L-5D 55-5 
troops on the range, and who has 35) 4 ae a> ta 
lil : . 300 A s Sit 5L 2L 
supervised the firing of a regiment 3) rn _ = —y 3 
wer a ae s nest 500 8 S Pr. 5L 5L 
’ over a continuous period of more than 5° . . hen 
12 weeks each year, are that the officer 200 r . * => =. 
P ‘ofits i lying his leadershi 600 B S Pr.S.B. 5L 5L 
profits much in applying h ‘ > = 2 > =e 2. & 
and that the soldier returns to his gar- 200 D R= St. to Sit, = 5L-5D 
300 D R St. to Pr 5L-5D 5L 5D 
rison duties from the range, a better 300 D R= St.toPr. 16L 
me ; 500 R Pr. 10L 10L 
disciplined man in every way. 500 D R Pr. 10L 
Total rounds, instruction... . . 148 78 
: - 3 Total rounds, record............. 72 72 
Norr.—The distribution plan shown a ; ~ : 
Ammunition expenditure per man 220 150 


1 the next column was used in the ——— 


4 . J : 4 Fire,” S . 
0th Infantry. Such a scheme has con- ,2xP'wnstoy: Under column “Chess of Hire.) S means 


siderable advantage over a ‘‘miss and prone; Pr., S.B. means prone with sand bag; Kn., 


er ° 9 °,¢ Kneeling; Sit., sitting; St., standing. Under “Num 
hit’’ system of using one’s ammunition ber of Rounds,” L means live ammunition, and D 


where desired. The ranges are not ™eans dummy ammunition. 
Twice Told 


The law of a worthy life is fundamentally the law of 
strife. It is only through labor and painful effort, 
by grim energy and resolute courage, that we move on 
to better things.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Monkey Business 
By Major H. A. Finch, Corps of Engineers 


HOSE who have watched Will 
Rogers and one of his audi- 
<I ences have undoubtedly ob- 
tained excellent proof of our simian 
origin—if they needed additional proof 
and were looking for it. Those who 
have missed that spectacle should not 
despair; they have only to observe a 





eage of monkeys—forever chattering, 
forever starting things with a tre- 
mendous show of interest and soon for- 
getting them completely, forever seek- 
ing diversion from 


instructing them. In the early stages 
this entertainment takes the form of 
outright diversion; later this cajolery 
toward learning is converted into vari 
ous methods of arousing the student's 
interest in his work. Only after years 
of mental discipline will a man wil! 
ingly undertake heavy mental labor 
that he is not compelled to do—and 
hardening of the arteries usually 
claims him before reaching that stage 
Now, the Regular Army has a size 
able teaching assign 





the business of living. 


—_—~ ment: 100,000 Re- 


There is no doubt Our instructors with civil- serve officers and 
about it. We humans ian components must — 10,000 commissioned 


do dote on diversion. guard against losing the 
We are willing to pay _ professional value of their 


members of the Na 
tional Guard depend 


to the limit for instruction by providing — on us for military in 


amusement. Witness too much 


the grotesquely large 


“diversion” — struction, But, han 





incomes taken in by 

such purveyors of entertainment as 
Messrs. Chaplin, Lloyd and Fairbanks. 
Ignoring all the padding provided by 
press agents, the official records show 
that Fairbanks’ annual income tax 
alone has been as much as three times 
the entire salary we pay our Presi- 
dent! Of course, such follies shouldn’t 
be, but blood will tell, and nothing can 
be done about it. 

No, nothing can be done about it, 
except to take advantage of this ten- 
dency whenever by so doing we can 
increase our efficiency in dealing with 
our fellow simians. This is precisely 
what teachers have learned to do—the 
successful ones. From the kindergar- 
ten stage forward their efforts are all 
toward entertaining their pupils while 
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dicapped by their 
heritage as they are, 
their dependence sits upon them very 
lightly. The Reservist, especially, will 
carry his commission from year to year 
and never present himself for training 
of any kind unless the local instructor 
is able to make his output interesting. 
Everything depends upon that; the 
best schedule of instruction is valueless 
if the student does not attend the 
classes or even enroll for the course 
by correspondence. 

This point is beginning to be appre 
ciated by Regulars faced with the task 
of teaching. Their training does not 
equip them as pedagogues but peda- 
gogues they must be if they draw a Na- 
tional Guard or Reserve assignment. 
And, of course, the normal man wants 
to sueceed on any work given him. 








[here are a legion of expedients for 
instruction interesting. A 

st useful course for instructors-to- 
he could and should be provided to 
cover this field, i. e., not what to teach, 
it how to teach the Guardsman or 
Reservist. 


making 


Such a course, among many 
other points, would prove the value of 
personality and show how to exereise 
‘+ on a class; it would bring out de- 
tails of the three main principles on 
which successful courses have operated, 
individual work, individual erit- 
and individual eredit for each 
student; it would encourage the in- 
of the 
good results produced by the labor, 
much of it hackwork, demanded of 
him. In a word, such a course would 
help the Regular to qualify as an ae- 
ceptable teacher. 


: 
w?ism 
him 


struetor by convincing 


LOSING PROFESSIONAL VALUE 


There is one thing, however, to guard 
’ feature can 
be stressed to such a degree that all the 
professional military value of the in 


An 


against. The ‘‘interest’ 


struction is lost. 


illustrate. 


example will 


An engineer instructor, say, is asked 
to address a group of artillery Re- 
They have been trying to 
browse on some dry artillery doctrine, 
not illustrated by problems, and have 
heen having a dull time of it. The 
senior artillervman happens to be a 
practicing engineer and he suggests as 
a subject, ‘‘The Influence of Bridges 
on Campaigns.’’ 


servists. 


Now, there are several courses the 
instructor may follow in responding to 
this appeal for help: 

a. He may sketch a résumé of the 
effects of bridges on famous campaigns 
from Asshurbanipal to Allenby. Such 
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a talk could be made diverting enough, 
but it would not make his hearers one 
iota better as for the 
The difficulty, 
of course, is that while no branch is 
more dependent on bridges than the 
artillery, it will never fall to the lot 
of the artilleryman either to design, or 


artillerymen 
service of our country. 


loeate or construct a military bridge. 
He may know perfectly the value of 
military bridges, but if the higher com- 
mand does not provide one he cannot 
provide it for himself, nor is he ex 
pected to be able to do so, any more 
than Infantrymen are expected to be 
able to turn to and man a battery, the 
personnel of which is out of action. 

b. The instructor may confine his re- 
marks partly to a talk, illustrated by 
models, with the types of 
standardized trestle and pontoon bridge 
equipage the 


Interesting enough, 


dealing 

adopted by various 
and if 
jazzed up a bit, perhaps entertaining, 
but useless to the artilleryman; as use- 


armies. 


less as showing an engineer the mech- 
anism of the breech-block of a 155-mm. 
gun that he will never fire in his life. 
Just so much useless information. 

c. The instructor-speaker may ‘‘go 
the whole hog’’ and tell his hearers a 
rousing story of how the brave and 
handsome engineers, using their men 
as mules and all that sort of thing, 
dashed their boats down to the river- 
bank and got the last plank lashed on 
the bridge, under ‘‘a withering fire,’’ 
just in the nick of time to clinch the 
victory—and also in time, of course, to 
clinch a medal for the modest engineer 
officer (there may be a modest one in 
the know—although the 
competition is pretty keen the other 
way)! 


army, you 


Such a yarn, properly ‘‘elo- 


euted’’ might bring the listeners up 
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standing, but it would be little real 
benefit. 

The three engineer talks would sim- 
ply be entertainment of a sort camou- 
flaged as military instruction, while 
the artillery contact, though perhaps 
a shade expensive for a novice at poker, 
would be genuine instruction going 
along with entertainment. In the case 
described, the engineer instructor, if 
he is wise, will study up on two or 
three recent battles and confine his 
talk to the réle played by the artillery 
and engineers in them. 

We are all necessarily specialists in 
this business of making war, and a wise 
policy would require each to stick to 
his specialty. Particularly the Re- 
servist with but an hour or so a week to 
devote to military work; he should 
seek enlightenment in line with his 
future assignment. 

Of course, no one will question the 
value of each officer’s being informed 
as to the functions and capabilities, as 
well as the limitations, of branches 
other than his own. By all means in- 
struct the Guardsman and the Re- 
servist as to what the other branches 
do and why, but how these branches 
operate is not important for them. 
There is danger in eneumbering a 
man’s mind with useless information, 
however diverting it may be for the 
moment. Such procedure leads him on 
to the favorite American sin, i. e., 
learning a little and then assuming 
that a superficial knowledge is all that 
one needs for success. 

Reservists, along with the rest of us, 
dote on diversion, and if they can find 
diversion which their consciences will 
accept as military instruction, they will 
play that kind of game _ indefinitely. 
Doubtless that is why about 65,000 of 





our 100,000 Reserve officers, being 
either unprovided with instructors oy 
uninspired by them, are satisfied wit) 
attending an occasional gathering 4 
a semi-social, semi-military nature. \} 
these ‘‘get-togethers’’ a varied pro. 
gram of ‘‘instruction’’ may be pre- 
sented. A war correspondent, ex.- 
humed for the oceasion, may tell ho 
he once ‘‘sassed’’ the Kaiser or a! 
tended a party in Pekin dressed as a 
Geisha girl; a touring military ‘‘jefe’’ 
may say how glad he is to note the 
wonderful spirit displayed in that cit) 
(and he is lucky if he doesn’t get his 
cities mixed, so often is that statement 
expressed on his tour); a visiting 
corps area staff file may give a dis 
quisition on one of the campaigns o! 
Gustavus Adolphus; another ma) 
seize the opportunity to indulge in 
reminiscences accompanied by some 
dubious jokes. All of this may kil! 
time very effectually for the Guards 
men or Reservists in the audience but 
it has no other value whatever unless 
it be the very nebulous one of ‘‘keep- 
ing alive the military fraternity’’ in 
the vicinity. Why the military fra- 
ternity should be kept alive under such 
circumstances requires some explana 
tion. 


Such ‘‘instruction’’ wins no wars. 
Reminiscences have their place in so 
cial gatherings. Well presented, the) 
enliven life; they may even convey a 
lesson to a limited number of those in 
the same field as the raconteur, but, 
broadeasted, they are merely time 
killers, and time-killing is a very pre- 
valent disease, even in the best simian 
circles. The remedy for it is to pro 
vide better selected and better pre 
pared instructors for the civilian com 
ponents of our army. 


— 





Our Army and Chemical Warfare 


By A Staff Officer 


EMBERS of the American Le- 

gion, many of whom actually 

fought in the front line amid 
he rattle of machine guns and the 
whistle of shells and the swirl of deadly 
vas, have gone on record as opposing 
the United States entering any inter- 
national agreement against the use of 
chemical warfare. Within two days, 
their stand was promptly seconded by 
the Association of Military Surgeons in 
the 
that the ‘‘horrors’’ of gas attacks were 


annual eonvention, on grounds 


vreatly exaggerated and that ‘‘the use 


of poisonous gases 1s 


fensive and defensive’’ 
of the United States. 
But then came the day when they 
buried the Unknown Soldier. Instead 
of glorifying the Unknown Soldier for 
service and sacrifice, for what Presi- 
dent Harding called ‘‘the imperishable 
honor of having died for his country,”’ 
the American people shuddered. They 
were going through a post-war reac 
tion. They forgot the shouts of the 
first Armistice Day, the joy of victory, 
and reverted to sobs. 


for the troops 


Instead of wav- 
ing the flag they flashed a tear-stained 
handkerchief. All 








humane = and 
less destructive of 


life 


suffering 


more 


hu- 
than 
methods of 


human and 
man 
other 
warfare. ’’ has 
The fighters, and 


the doetors who tend 


Army 
tily 


“As far as getting ready 


for gas warfare in an ef- 
fective fighting sense is 
concerned, the American 


standing 


winter the 
dis- 


during 
the 
conference 


sessions of 
armament 
the mood continued, 
while the diplomats 
blandly decided to let 
Japan keep her big 
post-Jutland boat, 


been _ pret- 


still” 








the wounded have 

spoken. At the last session of Con- 
gress, the Senate heeded the words of 
doughboy and medico and shelved the 
treaty. And yet, in spite of this, the 
United States Army is still erippled 
and at a disadvantage with regard to 
chemical warfare. 

It is true that the Act of 1920 pro- 
vided for the establishment of a Chem- 
ical Warfare Service to take over the 
work of the old Flame and Gas Regi- 
ment of the A. E. F., and the operation 
of Edgewood Arsenal. It is also true 
that General Order No. 42, published 
by the War Department, August 17, 
1921, provided for ‘‘training and in- 
struction in chemical warfare, both of- 


and to let the United 
States scrap the Washington. 

While the nation was in this mood, 
the treaty writers framed what they 
called a ‘‘convention’’ by which Eng 
land, France, Italy, Japan, and the 
United States were to agree not to use 
asphyxiating, toxic, or poisonous gases 
in warfare, against one another at 
least. They all signed with pretty 
flourishes of the diplomatic pen. Our 
Senate ratified Eng- 
land, Japan, and Italy ratified before 
the end of the summer. France has 
not ratified the treaty yet, the 
treaty itself provides that it shall not 
become effective until all five nations 
should ratify. 


immediately. 


and 


So nothing happened. 
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A Late Model Gas Mask 
A number of the type shown are being 
manufactured for our Army. There 


, 


are no “nose pincers” in this mask 


At least nothing happened as far as in- 
ternational law on the subject was con- 
cerned. 

But something happened as far as 
the United States Army was con- 
eerned. It is not possible to say 
whether or not the ecommander-in-chief 
was influenced by what he believed to 
be a general popular sentiment against 
wars and any and all methods of war- 
fare. The fact is that his Chief of 
Staff, General Pershing, on June 10, 
1922, took action to put that treaty 
into effect as far as the American Army 
was concerned. It made no difference, 





apparently, whether or not the treaty 
was a valid one, or whether al! jh, 
other nations were going to ratify it 
and make it effective. The United 
States had magnanimously thrown 
away a few battleships and could now 
just as magnanimously throw away its 
Chemical Warfare Service, as far as 
any poison gases were concerned. So 
out from Washington went anothie: 
printed order, General Order No. 24 
published by the War Department on 
June 19. This tore into shreds tn 
previous training order and spoke, in 
almost every paragraph, of merely) 
‘*defensive chemical warfare.’’ It said 
that our men should be trained only in 
the use of gas masks, smoke clouds w 
sereen movements, and nontoxic gas 


(meaning tear gas). 


UNREADINESS FOR GAS WARFARE 

And so, as far as getting ready for 
gas warfare in an effective fighting 
sense is concerned, the American Arm) 
as a whole has been prettily standing 
still. Other nations might keep on 
making gas shells for their artillery 
and gas bombs for their airplanes, and 
training their men in offensive chem 
icals. But the United States Army 
could think only of gas masks and ‘‘de 
fensive chemical warfare.’’ An active 
chief of that service was looked upon 
with horror, for the United States was 
committed to passivity in this respect 
Any attempt to speak of the value oi 
chemicals in war was frowned upon as 
disloyalty toward national folded 
hands, or as criticism of the Senate's 
ratification of the 1922 ‘‘convention.’ 
It was apparently also feared that th 
pacifists might be furnished materia! 
with which to make war seem frightfu 
and therefore something to be avoided 
by the traditional American method 0! 
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Army 


mament and defenseless unpre- 
edness for conflict. 
the United States 


considered to desire a return to 


(he people of 
naley. They were assumed to be 
d with aversion for war and to de- 
a reversion to pre-war standards. 
[he reversion was understood as con- 
templating a return to the days when 
no gas was used in war, to the ‘‘ good 
old days.’? Gas was abhorred, in spite 
of the faet that Army medical records 
showed it a relatively mild weapon. 
was conclusively shown by surgeons 
that the lasting effects of gas were ac- 
tually less than the lasting effectiveness 
f gunshot wounds. It was shown that 
most ‘‘gas casualties’’ were temporary, 
and that deaths from gas were far less 
in number than deaths from projectiles 
which tear and maim permanently. 
The reaction against gas was a con- 
servative reaction. No body of men in 
the world are more conservative than 
\rmy folk, and so the Army was ready 
the They 


seemed as willing to try to legislate it 


to torget new weapon. 


out of existence, as men in former 
times had tried to bar the cross-bow, 
vsunpowder, the torpedo, and the sub- 
marine. They forgot that war is the 
combining of all elements of national 
strength and ingenuity to the purpose 
in hand. They forgot that no weapon 
has ever been legislated out of exist- 
ence, since Pope Innocent IL banned 
the eross-bow and Richard Lion Heart 
and Philip Augustus continued to em- 
ploy it against the Saracens and found 
it so good that they kept it. Even the 
airplane was under a cloud for a time, 
and the Russians threatened to hang as 
spies any German aviator found over 
their lines and brought down. 


The real basis for national prejudice 
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the 
time propaganda. At 


frantic 
the 
1899, some nations agreed not to use 
projectiles 


against gas lies in war- 


Hague in 
containing asphyxiating 
In 1915, at Ypres, the Germans 
used gas clouds, released from cylin 
ders. 


gases. 


Allied propaganda flooded the 


world with wild stories of German 


‘‘violation’’ of international law by 


such use. It made no difference that 
there was no positive violation, strictly 
speaking. The propagandists had their 
The publie read of the ‘‘dread 
ful’’ Germans— And the 


public forgot that their own troops 


way. 


and believed. 


were starting to use gas clouds too and 
the 
conflict the affairs at Ypres was cited 


gas shells as well. All through 


as an example of Germanic lawless- 


ness, 











A Development in Gas Masks 


This type permits of conversation with- 

out removal of mask. It will likely be 

manufactured for the Army in the 
future 
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Tank Emitting Smoke 
Experimentation is still being made with a view to developing a more satisfacto) 
mechanism for smoke projection from a tank 


Innumerable things were spread 
around in emotional propaganda dur- 
ing the war. There was the execution 
of Edith Cavell, a British nurse within 
Teuton lines who abused her special 
privileges by assisting English soldiers 
to escape from prisondom. Since the 
heat of the turmoil has been dissipated, 
several eminent authorities in inter- 
national law have declared that Edith 
Cavell, patriotic though she might be, 
as also was Nathan Hale, was clearly 
But 
Edith Cavell is still a heroine, and 
is an undesirable weapon—to 
those who know nothing about it. To 
the American Legion and the Associ- 
ation of Military Surgeons, it is ‘‘far 
more humane than other recognized 
weapons of warfare.’’ In 1899, under 
the leadership of an exceptional naval 
officer and astute student of 


national law, the United States dele- 


deserving of extreme penalties. 


‘sé 9? 
gas 


inter- 


gates to the Hague refused to subseribe 
Mahan 


‘*It was illogical and not demon 


to the prohibition. Admiral 


said: 


strably humane, to be tender al) 
asphyxiating men with gas, when 
are prepared to admit that it was 
lowable to blow the bottom out of 
ironelad at midnight, throwing fou 
the sea, wit! 


hundred into 


the 


five men 


searcely remotest chance 
escape. ’’ 

But, supposing for the moment eve: 
that the vast majority of the nations 
of the world should agree to ban poiso: 
gas. Supposing it is decided that tem 
porary pain and removable disabilit 
for the wounded is to be discarded 
a broad sense for a reversion to | 
maiming and laming done by so 
rather than gaseous projectiles. Sup 
pose the nations do agree, the big ones 
as well as the small ones who have 
appreciable chemical industries a 
way. The materials for chemical w 
fare are at hand. Chlorine gas is co! 
mon in the purification of munici| 
water supplies. Tear gas, and pl 
gene, and mustard gas can be made 


large quantities with very sjmple shi 
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peace-time commercial manufac- 

;. Gas is not only an effective 
ion for the moment, but is a rela- 
tively ready weapon. Gas has come to 
the battlefield to stay, like the cross- 
how, gunpowder, the torpedo, the sub- 
marine, and the airplane. When the 
intensity of really perilous moments 
in national struggles calls forth every 
last effort, gas will again appear on 
the battlefield. All of the 


nations of Europe are preparing to use 


major 


it. Even the United States which re- 


ce 


stricts her army to ‘‘defensive chemi- 


eal warfare’’ admits the great possi- 


bility of the use of gas—by other peo- . 


ple, though verbally protesting she will 


not prepare to use it herself. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW IS CUSTOM 


It is preposterous to believe that any 
one takes seriously the words of the 
Washington ‘‘eonvention’’ of 1922, 
which say that the use in war of such 
gases has been ‘‘eondemned by the 
publie opinion of the civilized world.”’ 
International law is a curious thing. 
It is made by custom and made by 
It is made by treaty if all 
nations agree or adhere to the treaty. 


treaty. 


But it is more usually made by cus- 
tom, and merely declared by treaty, 
just as effective laws merely put in 
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legal phrases the general wish of the 
people, as Blackstone has it. The Wash- 
1922 did not 
this 
point, for only five nations signed, and 
only four ratified, and the treaty is in 
operative. 


ington ‘‘eonvention’’ of 


, 


‘*make’ 


international law on 


It did not even ‘‘declare’’ 
international law on this point. Cus- 
tom was at variance with the declara- 
tion on the subject. The very nations 
whose representatives signed, had con 
stantly used gas, in clouds and in 
shells, during the World War. They 
had elaborate establishments for future 
use of gas. They had their tongues in 
their cheeks and their fingers crossed, 
everyone of them. The sheet of paper 
on which their representatives wrote 
their names was inaccurate as a state 
ment of fact 
invalid as a legal document. That sheet 
of paper bore words from the minds of 
war-time had 
slurred and vilified a powerful and 
valiant enemy. The World War was 


waged with the pen as well as with 


and custom as well as 


propagandists who 


the sword. It was also waged with gas. 
Future wars will be waged, not with 
unratified treaties, but 


with national 


resources. The pen of the poisonous 
propagandist may again be busy, but 
it will be the sword that will decide 

the bayonet, the rifle, the cannon, the 


bomb, and the use of gas. 


D 


Machines Augment the Common Man 


The Infantry soldier, the man who takes his body 
into the face of fire and, with the equipment that he 
earries with him, holds the ground within his range, 


will never be superseded in our time. 


The machine 


is to warfare just what it is to peaceful endeavors. It 


ean Only augment the common man. 


Fox Connor. 


Major General 
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The Command and General Staff 


Correspondence School 


By Lieutenant Colonel Harry A. Wells,’ /nfantry 


OR the purpose of this brief 
article it is unnecessary to 
dwell either upon the original 
inception or subsequent growth of the 
correspondence school idea of instrue- 
tion in civil institutions. Suffice to say 
that the idea has been adopted by the 
Army and that the Army correspon- 
dence schools, while established only a 
few years since, are going concerns. 

At the present time there are no 
fewer than seventeen 


the material it prepares reaches t}y 
student. 

Its personnel consists of a directo 
and a number of instructors, the latte; 
being grouped into a correspondence 
school section under a chief of section 
The director and members of the corr 
spondence school section, while pri 
marily engaged in the production of 
correspondence school material, ar 
available for and perform other duties 


in connection with 





separate correspon- 


denee schools, in. Lhe Command and Gen- 
. oat ‘ ‘ . 

structional matter for © al Staff Correspond- 
which is: prepared - HP Course offers an ex- 
under the supervision cellent means of eager 
of the chiefs of the on for prospective stu- 
dents at the deel Biel Corseapo: 

- - Te ete "respon 
and General Staff School 


various branches and 
departments of the 


the General Servic« 
Schools at Fort Leay 
enworth. 

Contrary to a wide 
spread belief, th 
: Command and Gen 
Command 


dence School econ 





ae ae a .hlU TC COCO 


offer some forty courses. As a capstone 
to the entire Army correspondence 
school structure, the Command and 
General Staff Correspondence School, 
an integral part of the General Service 
Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
prepares the instructional matter for 
the command and general staff corre- 
spondence course. 

Experience has shewn there exists 
throughout the service a rather general 
misconception as to just what the Com- 
mand and General Staff Correspon- 
dence School really is, how it functions 
in the general scheme of Army corre- 
spondence school instruction, and how 


duets no course of in 
struction. It merely prepares the ma 
terial for the command and genera! 
staff course used in correspondence 
schools throughout the Army. Corps 
area and department commanders are 
responsible for the instruction of the 
troops stationed within the area com 
prising their respective commands; 
hence, such commanders supervise the 
actual operation of correspondenc: 
school courses. This is accomplished 
through the several corps area or de 
partment correspondence schools, either 
directly or by means of Regular Army 
officers attached to National Guard and 
Organized Reserve units. 





* Director, Command and General Staff Correspondence School. 
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<e the Command and General Staff 
Selhiool course, Which is the course given 
students actually in residence at Fort 
Leavenworth, the Command and Gen- 
er Staff School 
course is designed to further military 


Correspondence 


t 


jueation in command and higher staff 
functions. It reaches officers of the 
Regular Army, National Guard, Or- 
vanized Reserves, and certain civilians 
who for one reason or another cannot 
oo to Fort Leavenworth for the course 
in residence. Its seope is such as to 
include the instruction necessary to im- 
part a general knowledge of the tech- 
nique of the several branches and 
weapons in the division and the corps, 
and the funetions of commanders and 
general staff officers of those units. It 
is based upon and parallels the Com- 
mand and General Staff School course 
within the limitations of correspon- 
dence methods. 


SCOPE OF COURSE 

The eomplete course comprises 19 
exercises and 29 map _ problems— 
a total of 48 assignments. Exercises 
are used for instruction purposes only 
and are designed to take the place, in a 
measure, of the conferences, lectures, 
and other forms of personal instruc- 
tion given students at the Command 
and General Staff School. 


Exercises 
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have no direct bearing on the student’s 
rating. On the other hand, map prob 
lems, while similar to exercises in form 
and seope, are used both for instrue- 
tion and to determine ratings. 

The 48 assignments can be completed 
in three school years with a moderate 
expenditure of leisure time. More 
rapid progress may be made, without 
loss of mastery, by devoting more time 
to the work. The assignments are 
grouped into subecourses as indicated 


at the bottom of this page. 


ENROLLMENT VOLUNTARY 


Approximately 80 per cent of the 
commissioned personnel of the Army of 
the United States consists of gentlemen 


engaged in civilian pursuits. Their 


ordinated to their vocations in civil! 
life. It is this class of officers that the 
Army correspondence courses are pri 
marily designed to reach. 

Enrollment in all courses is. volun- 
tary. In so far as the Command and 
General Staff Correspondence School 
course is concerned, the following per- 
sons, under War Department instruc- 
tions, are eligible for enrollment: Stu- 
dents who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted the advanced course of their 
branch; officers on the initial General 
Staff Corps eligible list; officers of the 





Number of 


Sub- Assign- Map Estimated 
course ments Title Exercises problems time, hours 
1 1-6 Preparatory subjects 5 1 58% 

2 1-4 Tactical principles . 1 3 51% 

3 1-5 Tactical principles, continued 1 4 61 
4 1-6 Command, staff, and logistics 3 3 72 
5 1-4 Special subjects . 3 1 54 
6 1-10 General review . 10 45 

7 1-4 Corps and army troops 2 2 49% 

8 1-5 The detached corps 3 2 54 

9 14 Corps and army operations 1 3 54% 
lotals.... 48 19 29 500 
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Regular Army on detached duty of a 
nature such as to preclude their re- 
ceiving instruction through other 
agencies; in exceptional cases, subject 
to the approval of the corps area or 
department commander, individual 
Regular Army officers serving with 
troops; and in the discretion of the 
corps area or department commander, 
officers of the National Guard and Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps above the grade of 
major, and civilians who served in the 
World War as commissioned officers in 
grades above that of major. 

Since the conduct of correspondence 
school courses is under the control of 
corps area and department command- 
ers, all applications for enrollment 
should be addressed to those com- 
manders. 


INCREASING INTEREST IN COURSES 

From the beginning of instruction in 
the Army by correspondence methods 
there has been a very satisfactory in- 
crease in enrollment. At the present 
time, the enrollment in all courses ex- 
ceeds 23,000 students. Of this number, 
nearly 800 are taking the Command 
and General Staff Correspondence 
Sehool course. 

It is estimated that enrollment in the 
latter course will show a sharp increase 
in the next few years, due to the in- 
creasing number of students who will 
have completed the advanced courses 
of their branches and will thus become 
eligible to take the final tactical course. 

Generally speaking, the texts re- 
quired for the Command and General 
Staff Correspondence School course are 
special texts prepared at the General 
Service Schools. Training Regulations 











































are referred to for collateral reading 
when such regulations are applicable 

To reduce student’s expenses, cach 
corps area and department corres), 
dence school maintains, as far as finds 
will permit, a special library of mili 
tary text and reference books w) ich 
may be obtained by students on |van 
for limited periods. Books which can- 
not be thus secured, or which are de 
sired for permanent possession, may be 
purchased from the Book Department 
of the General Service Schools.* 

Considerable misunderstanding ex 
ists with respect to the sale by the 
ltook Department of ike General Ser 
ice Schools of exercises and current 
map problems of the Command anid 
General Staff Correspondence Selivo! 
course. There is no restriction on the 
purchase of exercises. Those who arc 
eligible for enrollment in a corps area 
or department correspondence schoo! 
are not permitted to buy the current 
map problems of the course. Both ex- 
ereises and map problems are furnished 
gratis by corps area or department 
commanders to such of this class of 
officers as enroll in the corps area 
or department correspondence schoo). 
The sale of current map problems is 
restricted to those Regular Army offi 
cers who are preparing under thie 
agency established by their chief of 
branch to attend the Command and 
General Staff School and to Regular 
Army officers, not eligible for enro!! 
ment in a corps area or departmen! 
correspondence school, who are desig 
nated by their respective commanding 
officers to pursue a course of instruc 
tion in a recognized unit school. 

Beginning July 1 of each year tlic 





*The Book Department of the U. S. Infantry Association is a sales agent of the-e 


books. 
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(ommand and General Staff Corre- 
spondenee School map problems of the 
school year Just closed are available for 
sale to all elasses of officers and to civil- 
ions. Exeeption is made, however, in 
the case of such subcourses as it may 
he deemed expedient to continue in the 
course for more than one year. 

Officers of the Regular Army ordered 
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to attend the Command and Ceneral 
Staff School and officers of the National 
Guard and of the Organized Reserves 
ordered to attend the Special Command 
and General Staff School have found it 
advantageous to prepare for these 


courses by taking the Command and 
General Staff Correspondence School 
course. 


D 


The 1927 C.M.T.C. 


LLOTMENT of the national quota 
A of 35,000 vacancies for this sum- 
mer’s Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps was made by the War Depart- 
ment to the nine corps areas in which 
the country is divided. 

Based in general on civilian popula- 
tion, the allotment gave the largest 
quota, 5,000, to the Seventh Corps 
Area, with camps to be held at Fort 
Snelling, Minn.; Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans.; Fort Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Fort Crook, Nebr. 

The other quotas were: Second 
Corps Area, 4,700, with camps at 
Plattsburg Barracks, Fort Niagara and 
Madison Barracks, N. Y.; Fort Han- 
cock and Fort Monmouth, N. J.; Fort 
Du Pont, Del., and San Juan, P. R. 

Third Corps Area, 4,300, with camps 
at Fort Howard, Fort Washington and 
Fort Hoyle, Md., and Fort Eustis, Fort 
Monroe, Fort Humphreys and Fort 
Myer, Va. 

Sixth Corps Area, 4,300, with eamps 
at Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; Camp Cus- 
ter and Fort Brady, Mich.; Camp Me- 
Coy (Sparta), Wis., and Fort Sheri- 
dan, Tl. 

Fourth Corps Area, 4,000, with 
camps at Fort Bragg, N. C.; Fort Ogle- 


thorpe, Fort McPherson and Fort 
Sereven, Ga.; Camp MeClellan, Ala. ; 
Fort Barraneas, Fla., and Fort Moul- 
trie, 8. C. 

Fifth Corps Area, 4,000, with camps 
at Camp Knox and Fort Thomas, Ky., 
and Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 

First Corps Area, 3,000, with camps 
at Fort Adams, R. I.; Camp Devens, 
Mass.; Fort McKinley, Me., and Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vt. 

Eighth Corps Area, 2,700, with 
eamps at Fort Sam Houston, Fort Bliss 
and Fort Crockett, Tex.; Fort Sill, 
Okla.; Fort Logan, Colo., and Fort 
Huachuea or Camp S. D. Little, Ariz. 

Ninth Corps Area, 3,000, with camps 
at Del Monte, Fort MacArthur and 
Fort Winfield Seott, Calif.; Camp 
Lewis, Vancouver Barracks and Fort 

jeorge Wright, Wash.; Fort Missoula, 
Mont.; Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., and 
Fort Douglas, Utah. 

These camps are open in June, July 
and August for attendance of phys- 
ically sound young men of good moral 
character, between the ages of 17 and 
24. All necessary expenses are paid, 
including railroad fare, subsistence and 
shelter, uniforms, athletic equipment, 
and so on. 
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Experiments in Marking Front Lines 


i with the constant effort to 
reduce the weight and the num- 
ber of articles of equipment carried, 
experiments have been conducted by 
the Infantry Board to devise a method 
of marking front lines without the 
necessity of carrying a special article 


for 


were also for the object of determin- 


this purpose. The experiments 


ing, if possible, a better method of 








Equipment Used in Experimenting with 
Methods for Signaling Front Lines to 
Airplanes 


marking front lines than by using the 
The 


shown in the accompanying photograph 


panel. devices tested were as 
and were: the meat can; a piece of 
cloth about 10” x 12” fitted to the un- 
der side of the haversack flap; a piece 
of eloth 11” x 12” fitted to the side of 
the gas mask satchel to the 
wearer; a piece of cloth 4” x 10” at- 
tached to the under side of the meat 
can pouch flap; a specially prepared 
helmet having on the top of the crown 
a movable shutter with three triangular 
slots, which when rotated exposed three 
specially surfaces on the 
crown of the helmet. All of the vari- 
ous devices were tested in comparison 
with the 18-inch square panel with 
which Infantry units are now 
equipped. 
622 


next 


polished 

























The meat ean was found to be effee 
tive in attracting attention by its elit 
ter when the sun was shining. It was 
not particularly effective in marking a 
given line. The device on the helmet 
was unsatisfactory because insufficient 
surface was exposed for identification 
by observers at higher altitudes. The 
experiments with the cloth from vari- 
ous altitudes indicated that the degree 
of effectiveness varied directly with the 
size of the strip of cloth. 
quently, the strip on the meat can 
The strips 
on the gas mask satchel and the haver- 


Conse- 
pouch was least effective. 


sack flap were effective in proportion 
to their sizes. An additional disad- 
vantage in the ease of the strip of cloth 
on the gas mask satchel, was that it 
necessitated the removal of the satche! 
from the shoulder to expose the cloth 
This, of course, would be unsatisfactory 
in ease the gas mask was required at 
the time. White and orange colored 
strips were used; attached to the vari 
The two 


colors were found to be equally effec 


ous articles of equipment. 








Lines of Infantry, Showing Method of 
Staking Out Front Line That Had Many 
Points in Its Favor 
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Airplane Photo Showing Front Line Marked by Line of Infantry 
The interior flaps of haversacks, painted white, were visible to planes at lower altitudes 


tive when observed from the lower alti- 
tudes. As the observing altitude in- 
creased the white color became more 
t ffective. 

The conclusions reached by the In- 
fantry Board were that the panel with 
which the Infantry is now equipped 
was the most effective of all the meth- 
ods, mainly because it was the largest 
surfaee exposed. 

Similar tests were held recently in 
the 9th Infantry. In these tests the 
insides of the haversack flaps were 
painted. The paint extended about 5 
inches below the flap, making a solid 
panel about 18 inches in length and the 
width of the haversack. Sixteen men 
were used in the test. The haversack 
of each odd numbered man was painted 
in orange, and that of each even num- 
bered man was painted white. 

It was found in this test that both 
colors were equally effective when ob- 
served from the lower altitudes, the 


white being more effective at the higher 
altitude. <A good definition of lines 
was obtained at the altitude of 4,300 
feet. The conclusion reached by the 
9th Infantry was that the device tested 
was a suitable replacement for the In- 
fantry panel. 

In both tests photographs were taken 
from airplanes and the results de- 
termined from the photographs and 
the reports of observers. On account 
ol the variance of results obtained dur- 
ing the two tests, another comprehen- 
sive test was to be made by the 2d Di- 
vision during the 2d _ Division-Air 
Corps maneuvers prior to a final de- 
cision as to the utility of such methods 
of identifying front lines. Other meth- 
ods of identifying advanced units such 
as, marking the positions of platoon 
headquarters with large panels instead 
of marking positions of individuals 
with the small panels, will probably be 


included in the experiments. 
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Infantry School Graduates in Regiments 


HE Chief of Infantry, during his 

inspection of Infantry regiments in 
the continental limits of the United 
States last summer, noted the improve- 
ment in the efficiency of Infantry offi- 
cers and in his observations upon re- 
turn from the trip, said: ‘‘The In- 
fantry has never before in. its history 
had such a fine corps of officers.’’ He 
attribnted the increased efficiency and 
professional fitness of the officers 
mainly to the influence of the Infantry 
School. ; 

A recent compilation of data con- 
cerning graduates of the Infantry 
School in this office, has developed that 
a considerable majority of the captains 
and first lieutenants assigned to the In- 
fantry regiments are now graduates of 
the Infantry School. In fact, in the 
grades mentioned, few are non-gradu- 
ates, as shown by the following tables. 
The figures include all officers whose 
orders have been issued to include May 
1. Those ordered relieved are consid- 
ered as not belonging to the regiment 
and those ordered to duty are consid- 
ered as a part of the personnel of the 
regiment. The tables do not include 
officers ordered to the 2d Division and 
foreign service stations and whose regi- 
mental assignments have not yet been 
received from the higher headquarters 
concerned : 

CAPTAINS 


Non- 
graduates Regiments 


0 Ist, 3d, 6th, 8th, 10th, 23d, 26th, 
28th, 29th, 31st, 42d, 45th’ 

1 2d, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 
25th, 30th, 33d, 34th, 38th 
4th, 7th, 11th, 19th, 21st, 27th, 

35th, 65th 
17th, 18th, 20th, 22d, 57th* 
29th 


24th 


ee 
— & CO nw 































FIRST LIEUTENANTS 


Non- 
graduates Regiments 

0 6th 

1 Ast, 7th, 8th, 12th, 15th, 17th, 
22d, 26th, 35th, 65th 

2 3d, 9th, 11th, 16th, 19th, 27th, 
30th, 34th, 45th* 

3 2d, 5th, 10th, 13th, 25th, 28th, 
38th, 42d 

4 14th, 20th, 33d, 57th" 

5 4th, 18th, 21st, 23d, 31st 

7 29th 

8 24th 


* Philippine Scout officers excluded. 

Only one second lieutenant at pres 
ent serving with an Infantry regiment 
is a graduate of the Infantry Schoo! 
This is due to the fact that preference 
has necessarily been given in the reg 
ular courses to officers more senior in 
rank. Beginning with the school year 
1927-1928, an appreciable number of 
second lieutenants will be members of 
the company officers’ course. A com 
pilation also shows that 94 of the fiel: 
officers assigned to Infantry regiments 
are non-graduates. A _ considerable 
number of these have attended the re 
fresher course, which is not considered 
in the compilation. 

The combined totals of this compila 
tion shows that of 617 captains assigne:| 
to Infantry regiments, 556 are gradu 
ates and 61 non-graduates. Of 404 
first lieutenants assigned, 295 are grad 
uates and 109 non-graduates. If the 
officers who are ordered on foreign 
service and whose regimental assign- 
ment has not yet been received were 
considered, the proportion of graduates 
would be still more favorable since it 
is the policy to order on foreign service, 
in the grades of captain and first lieu 
tenant, graduates of the Infantr) 
School who are moving from the station 
of the Infantry School. 
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Infantry School Mailing List 


HE Infantry School mailing list 
luring 1926-27 course has reached 
the total of 1,906 subseribers. The dis- 
tribution of the list to officers of the 
Army has shown a steady and progres- 
sive growth in the last few years. Dur- 
ing the 1924-25 school year, 727 offi- 
«ers subseribed. For the 1925-26 school 
sear, 1,694 officers were subscribers. 
The purpose of the Infantry School 
nailing list is to spread the doctrines 
of Infantry training as taught at the 
lufantry School to Infantry officers of 
ull branches of the United States Army 
und to keep graduates of the Infantry 
School acquainted with changing ideas. 
‘The mailing list is primarily based on 
the taetical problems, lectures and 
demonstrations used in the instruction 
of students at the Infantry School. 
They inelude the attack and defense of 
Infantry units from the platoon or com- 
pany to the regiment inclusive. In ad- 
dition, occasional problems are given 
showing the formations and operations 
of a brigade. As a part of the Infan- 
iry problems, the normal operations of 
the Field Artillery, as it applies to In- 
fantry units, are covered. Each year, 
in addition to the basie part of the In- 
fantry School mailing list, certain sub- 
jects are emphasized; for instance, in 
the 1925-26 list, the operation of ma- 
chine guns was especially brought out. 
In the 1926-27 list, howitzer company 
weapons and tanks were given promi- 
nence. In the 1926-27 list there was 
included the especially chosen subjects 
of supply of Infantry units and the 
funetion of the division air service. 
The list was divided during the year 
1926-27 into five consignments, con- 
taining a complete outline of Infantry 








operations. The following pamphlets 
comprise the list during this school 
year: 

Ist consignment: Estimate of the 
situation (map problem) ; scouting and 
patrolling (notes) ; methods of instrue- 
tion (lecture) ; tanks and tank tacties 
(conference) ; small units in approach 
march and attack (demonstration) ; 
and machine gun in defense (notes). 

2d consignment: Rifle company in 
defense (map problem); methods of 
instruction, presentation (lecture) ; 
tank platoon in attack (map problem) ; 
machine gun, training in combat prae- 
tice (conference) ; howitzer platoon in 
attack (map problem) ; attack of single 
points of resistance (conference) ; at- 
tack of single points of resistance (map 
problem) ; and use of machine gun in- 
struments (notes). 

3d consignment: Mechanical train- 
ing, 37-mm. gun, model of 1916 
(notes); mechanical training, 3” 
trench mortar (notes) ; howitzer com- 
pany in defense (summary) ; howitzer 
company in attack (map problem) ; ad- 
vanee guard (map problem) ; and bat- 
talion in defense (map problem). 

4th consignment: Estimate of the 
situation (map problem); and supply 
of an Infantry regiment in campaign 
(text). 

5th consignment: Division air serv- 
ice (map problem); rifle company in 
defense (map problem); battalion in 
attack (map problem); supply of In- 
fantry units in campaign (map prob- 
lem); medical service with Infantry 
(notes) ; regiment in attack (map prob- 
lem); and regiment in defense (map 
problem). 

The Chief of Infantry considers that 
the mailing list fills an important place 
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in the progressive development of the 
Infantry of the United States Army. 
The method of compiling the subject 
matter not only permits the officers 
who are graduates to refresh their 
memories and keep abreast of the cur- 
rent teachings of the school, but it also 
allows Infantry officers of all compo- 
nents of the Army, who have not the 
privilege of attending the Infantry 
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School, to become familiar with th, 
teachings of that institution. 

He believes that graduation from the 
Infantry School is only the first step 
in the tactical education of an officer 
The officer must have some means oj 
keeping himself abreast of current 
training and developments. The I[n 
fantry School mailing list is well suited 
for this purpose. 





Riding Horses for 


5 how War Department has recently 
authorized an inerease in the num- 
ber of riding horses for Fort Benning. 
The allotment to the 29th Infantry has 
been increased from 93 to 95; for the 
Infantry School from 169 to 300, and 
for the combat company of the Engi- 
neers from 2 to 4. 

Infantry officers attending the school 
are given instruction in equitation, in 
the care of animals, and in stable man- 
agement. The Infantry School is fast 
becoming a prominent competitor in 
horse shows throughout the South. In 
order to provide a picture which is 
worthy of being carried away by stu- 


the Infantry School 


dent officers and in order to increas 
the prestige of the Infantry Schoo! 
when in contact with civilian activities 
every effort is being made not only to 
increase the number of riding animals 
but to improve the quality of those 
animals. 

The animals will be selected from 
riding horses recently trained at Fort 
Riley and from new horses received b 
the remount depots. The exact date 
that the animals will arrive at Ben 
ning is at present unknown. Hunters 
officers’ chargers, and horses suitable 
for polo will probably be ineluded in 
the consignment. 





Khaki Uniforms to be Tested 


UFFICIENT khaki uniforms of the 
S roll-collar type have been manufae- 
tured recently from a new olive-drab 
cotton material at the Philadelphia 
depot to equip one company of the 
24th Infantry for test purposes. The 
uniforms are not specially tailored but 
have been made in custom sizes. 

The service test by the company of 
the 24th Infantry will be made under 
the supervision of the Infantry Board, 
the main object of the test being to de- 
termine whether or not the cloth from 


which the uniforms are made possesses 
a sufficient degree of fastness of color 
to warrant its adoption us the standard 
olive-drab cotton uniform cloth for the 
Army. 

Special identification marks have 
been placed on all of these uniforms 
The garments will be put through the 
laundry in the usual manner as are 
other garments. No dye whatever wil! 
be used to improve their appearance 
during the test period. They will be 
worn habitually by the personnel to 














whch they are issued during the test 
period. A eareful record will be kept 
of the elothing to determine the 
changes which take place after each 
washing and the percentage of shrink- 

of eloth. General observation will 
. made of the fit of the garments and 


other faetors desirable for uniform 
clothing. 


\ similar test will be made by an 
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organization in the Panama Canal De- 
partment. 

The Quartermaster General, in a fur 
ther attempt to solve the problem of 
obtaining a suitable cotton uniform, 
has directed all quartermaster laun- 
dries to experiment with dyeing the 
issue uniforms and to report the results 
of their experiments, sending samples 
of the material so treated to his office 





Corrected Rifle 


\ the compilation of scores made 
| by Infantry regiments for the eal- 
endar year 1926, the record for the 
‘sth Infantry did not inelude the ree- 
ord of the Ist Battalion of that regi- 
ment loeated at Fort Logan, Colo. The 
corrected report follows: 

No. of men on rolls 747 
No. completing course 527 


Practice Report 


Percentage completing course 


based on No. on rolls 70.54 
Experts 45 
Sharpshooters 100 
Marksmen 326 
Total qualifying 471 
Average score per man 267.62 


Percentage qualified based on 
No. completing course 89.37 





Infantry Team for the National Matches 


HE preliminary stages of the train- 

ing of the nucleus of the Infantry 
Rifle and Pistol Team culminated on 
May 6, with the completion of a four- 
day tryout for the Infantry rifle squad. 
Thirty-nine officers and men under the 
supervision of Lieut. Col. K. T. Smith, 
captain of this year’s team, partici- 
pated in the tryout. The course fired 
consisted of 20 shots, slow fire, at 200, 
100, and 600 yards; 40 shots, slow fire, 
it 1,000 yards ; and 10 shots, rapid fire, 
at each 200 and 300 yards. The high 
tian, Sgt. G. E. Friend, 29th Inf., shot 
i total of 571 points during the compe- 
tition. Corporal Dahlstrom, Infantry 
School Detachment, Sgt. J. Rivade- 
niera, 8th Inf., and Sergeant Zavadsky, 
sth Inf., took the next three places 
each with scores of 562 points. Capt. 


D. B. Hilton took fifth place with a 
score of 561 points. 

Colonel Smith has written several en- 
couraging informal reports to the Chief 
of Infantry concerning the progress 
made in training the nucleus for the 
Infantry team. He states that the 
training is well advanced and that the 
Infantry branch can feel satisfied that 
a very good shooting team will be pro 
duced for this year’s National Matches. 

As a result of the competition, orders 
have been requested for the attendance 
at the tryouts at Camp Perry, of 26 
officers and men who have received 
training at Fort Benning. This num- 
ber, combined with the 21 officers and 
men from other sources who have al- 


ready been ordered for the tryouts, 
completes the full number of officers 
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and men permissible. The contestants 
for the Infantry Rifle and Pistol Team 
will be assembled at Camp Perry on 
June 3. 

The 10th Infantry at Fort Thomas, 
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Kentucky, will furnish the service ck 
tachment of one noncommissioned off 
cer and 15 privates for the use o: th; 
Infantry Team during the tryout and 
training periods. 


Wool Service Hats Inferior 


ROM comparative tests recently 
grte by the Infantry Board of 
service hats made of wool and the pres- 
ent issue service hat made of Austra- 
han rabbit hair, a conclusion was 
reached that the former were inferior 
und should not be substituted for the 
present issue. 

In accordance with the endeavor to 
adopt as standard the articles of cloth- 
ing and equipment which can be pro- 
cured in the United States, efforts are 
being made to find a substitute for the 
service hat which at present is manu- 
factured from imported material. Sev- 
eral types of experimental hats made 
of wool were first furnished for in- 
spection. Only two hats made of wool 
were deemed sufficiently satisfactory to 
warrant a test. The two types tested 
differed only slightly. One having a 
one-inch ribbon hat band and a ribbon 
piping around its brim, the other a 
two-inch wool band without piping on 
the brim. Both were made of olive- 
drab wool cloth with parallel stitching, 
the lines being 4 inch apart. 

The hats were given a six months’ 


service test by members of the servic 
company of the 29th Infantry. It was 
with great difficulty that the men were 
made to wear the wool hats on account 
of their inferior appearance as com 
pared with the regular issue hat. Th 
following conclusions led to the recom 
mendations to retain the service hat as 
standard : 

a. The experimental hats were very 
much disliked by the soldiers on ac 
count of their unsoldierly appearance 
even when new. 

b. The experimental hats were con 
sidered unsightly and slouchy and not 
at all smart or military in appearance 

c. They were found to be as durah| 
as the present service hat. 

d. They were comfortable to th 
wearer in cold, dry weather, but un 
comfortable in warm, hot or rainy 
weather. 

e. They were equally as efficient as 
the service hat for use as a sunshade o1 
as a protection against rain. 

ixperimentation will be continued 


to find a satisfactory substitute for the 


service hat. 


D 


The Complete Quotation 


Beneath the rule of men entirely great, the pen is 


mightier than the sword. 


Bulwer Lytton. 
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The Infantry’s Personnel 

NE of the most difficult prob- 
lems of operation of a peace- 

that of 

Especially is this 


Weems time army is assign - 
ment of personnel. 

ue in our Army today where there is 
such a variety of duties and stations. 
The task of assigning a personnel so 
that it will be satisfied with its lot and 
at the same time serving the best inter- 
ests of the Government, challenges the 
soundest of judgment. 

The Chief of Infantry, in the last is- 
the 
nounced that each Infantry officer is at 
liberty personally to address the Chief 


sue of INFANTRY JOURNAL, an- 


of Infantry and let his wants be known 
with regard to future duty and station, 
no matter whether personal acquaint- 
ance exists or not. Such a procedure 
will permit of the consideration of facts 
and cireumstaneces, of more or less per- 
sonal nature, that might not otherwise 
he known when recommendations are 
made for assignments to duty by his 
office. 
General comments throughout the 
service today indicate that the office of 
the Chief of giving a 


creater satisfaction to the Infantry offi- 


Infantry ‘is 


cers in the matter of assignments than 
has probably ever existed in the his- 
of the This 
based on the knowledge that the utmost 
fairness and painstaking effort is being 


tory Army. feeling is 


made in personnel matters. The visits 
made by the chief of the assignment 


section of the Chief of Infantry’s office 


to the Infantry School and to the Com- 
mand and General Staff School, where 
held with officers 
concerning their desires, had a most 
effect. Added to the 
helpful spirit of the Chief of Infantry 


consultations were 


salutary this, 
and his officers as demonstrated to offi 
cers who make personal visits to the 
office has also added to the good feeling. 

The fact that the best 


the Government are dependent in a 


interests of 


large measure on the best interests of 
the individual is recognized and prae 
ticed. This is a stimulus to high 
morale and adds to general military 


efficiency. 


Private Cars on Official Business 
HILE there is much speculation 


on the possibilities of motor 


transport in future warfare, 


there is a problem of reality in our 


peace-time Army that should be get 
ting some attention. That problem is 
the use of the privately owned automo- 
bile for the transaction of public busi- 
ness for which the officer and soldier 
receives no compensation from the 
Government. 

The American citizen, including the 
officer of the Regular Army, now con- 
siders the automobile as a necessity 
rather than as a luxury because if 
reduces the time and space element in 
his affairs in this day and age when 
business is done on a rapid transport 
The Army officer has found 


that in order to expedite his work and 


basis. 
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to secure required efficiency in the per- 
formance of his duties he must use his 
private automobile because there is 
usually no Government transportation 
available—either no ears or no fuel. 
Especially is this true in camps of 
large dimensions or on duties that re- 
quire many contacts such as with the 
Reserve or National Guard. The offi- 
cer on duty with the civilian eompo- 
nents must travel; his is no swivel- 
chair task. 

In the 2d Division stationed at Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, for example, the 
officer who does not use his ear for offi- 
cial business is at a disadvantage. This 
has led to a canvass of conditions. <A 
questionnaire was sent to 423 officers to 
which 269 officers answered, the replies 
showing that each officer averaged 276 
miles travel per month in his own car 
on strictly Government business, and 
that in 90 per cent of the cases where 
his own car was used no Government 
transportation was available. The fig- 
ures showed an average consumption of 
gasoline per car of 21.5 gallons, and an 
average cost of operation on this official 
business of $26.13 per car per month. 
Now this comes out of the officer’s pay 
that is already below his actual require- 
ments for living expenses. The officer 
is often obliged to use his car whether 
he prefers it to less expensive methods 
of transport or not, so the issue resolves 
itself into a compulsion of expense that 
was not considered when the Army pay 
tables were formulated. 

The suggestion has been made that 
officers who use their privately owned 
automobiles on Government business be 
compensated at the rate of $25 per 
month. The arguments in its favor are 
similar to those used when establishing 
the extra pay for an officer who main- 
tains a privately owned horse. The 
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officer owns his horse primarily for ‘he 
convenience of the Government ; tod.y, 
the average officer owns an automo) le 
largely for the Government’s conve) 
ence. The analogy is quite similar 
The suggestion may sound novel }it 
one need not be reminded that we ar 
living in a novel, motorized age. 
® 


The Church and National Defense 


Hi hostility of certain church 
bodies toward military training 
and the national defense in 
general has been subjected to severe 
criticism both among the clergy and 
the laity for the past several years, but 
not until recently has the largest of th: 
Protestant church organizations been 
put under analysis with respect to its 
attitude toward proper preparedness 
of the American nation. This organi 
zation, the Federal Council of 
Churches, representing a large grou) 
of churches, and according to their 
statements twenty million American 
church people, has been assailed in a 
series of ten articles, recently con 
cluded, in Patches, a weekly magazine 
devoted to national politics. The au 
thors of the articles are Lieut. Co! 
LeRoy H. Smith, Infantry Reserve, a 
Methodist minister, and E. B. Johns, 
well-known writer on national defens: 
topies. Besides charging the Federa! 
Council with interference in political 
matters the authors take issue with the 
Council on its stand on military pre 
paredness. The authors quote exten 
sively from records and documents o! 
the Council, some of which place the 
organization in a most unfavorabl: 
light. The authors refute the fact, so 
often brought forth by representatives 
of the Council, that the Council rep 
resents twenty million church people 
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showing how the policies are formu- 
ted by a few directors and commit- 
es without reference to the people 
they the 
ticles, many of the key men in the 


ey assert represent. In 
ederal Council are shown to be affili- 
ed with other societies whose activ- 
ies are well known to be inimical to 

e American Government and its in- 
titutions. 

\t the last Congress, Representative 
Free, of California, introduced a reso- 
ution, whieh if passed, would have 
called the Federal Council of Churches 
to answer the charges made against it. 
(here is possibility that the resolution 
will again be presented at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The Military Intelligence Associa- 
tion has sent to the Council a list of 
questions with a view of learning ex- 
actly where the Council stands on pre- 
paredness. The letter asks for frank 
and complete answers on the question 


of whether the Council actually repre- 
the 
claims it does. 


and numbers it 


It also wants to know 


sents churches 
how many congregations have specially 
authorized the Council to speak for 
them in the matter of supporting or 
opposing the National Defense Act of 
1920. 

One question asked the council: 
‘‘Does the Federal Council believe that 
the United States should have a mili- 
tary policy and does it believe the pres- 
ent aet should be indorsed or does it 
advocate any modification of the pres- 
ent act ?’’ 

A pertinent query is: ‘‘Are any of 
the officers of the Federal Council com- 
petent in a technical sense to advise 
Congress as to the advisability of modi- 
fying the National Defense Act?’’ 
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And this: 
tion of the clause in the Constitution 
of the United States which reads as fol 
lows: 


**What is your interpreta- 


‘A well-regulated militia being 
necessary to the security of a free state, 
the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed?’ ”’ 
The requested 
answer this question: ‘* What does the 


council is also to 
council believe to be the best way for 
our country to raise the necessary man 
power to meet the issue of war, should 
it come, and from what source will our 
trained officers come in time of war?”’ 

‘*Ts your organization opposed to the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and 
the Military 
Camps?’’ 


Citizens’ Training 

‘‘It is the opinion of conservative 
military students that many of the 
American casualties in the World War 
were due to insufficient training in the 
technique of leadership on the part of 
junior officers. In the opinion of the 
Federal Council, how can a repetition 
be obviated in the event of another na- 
tional emergency of war?’’ 

‘What does the Federal Council be- 
lieve to be the best method for assur 
ing the defense of the nation?’’ 

The Cincinnati Enquirer, in com- 
menting editorially on these questions, 
to which no reply has been made as far 
as we can ascertain, states that these 
questions are clearly expressed, and 
they are vital. It says further, ‘‘The 
Federal Council has had much to say 
about the extension of peace; what now 
has it to say concerning defense meas 
ures for the reasonable security of the 
country in which it moves and has its 
being.”’ 

Peace is sought for by all citizens of 
the United States. 
have no monopoly on that. 


The ehureh bodies 
On the 
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methods by which peace is to be secured 
rest the arguments. Non-resistence to 
aggression as advocated by many 
chureh assemblies is an absurd attitude. 
The true method of maintaining peace 
is for our country to take a ‘‘reason- 
able defensive attitude,’’ so clearly 
enunciated in General Palmer’s recent 
hook, ‘‘Statesmanship or War,’’ the 
reading of which might enlighten those 
who oppose all the measures that we 
are taking today in giving America a 
minimum of insurance for peace. 


® 


Emergencies in Peace and War 

HE Army has added another 
chapter to the history of its 
Sen) achievements in the peace-time 
affairs of the Nation. With its cus- 
tomary dispatch and efficiency it made 
possible the provision of shelter for the 
thousands of refugees from the flooded 
districts of the lower Mississippi basin. 
The depots of the Quartermaster Corps, 
directed by the various headquarters in 
charge, worked night and day to meet 
the calls for supplies, and shipments 
were made with expedition to the 
stricken area. There was no red tape 
to tie up the work; the machinery was 
ready to function and it responded. 
Nearly twenty thousand tents, 150,000 
blankets, thousands of cots, bedsacks, 
and other necessary supplies, sufficient 
to care for nearly 200,000 people, rep- 
resenting a value of more than two mil- 
lion dollars, have been furnished by the 
United States Army—the Army that is 
ever ready to serve the people of the 
Nation in the emergencies of peace as 
well as in the emergencies of war. Had 
it not been for the Army’s supplies and 





its assistance otherwise rendered, the 
problem of caring for the unfortunates 
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would have been well nigh insurmou)'- 
able. Nowhere else could the tentave 
and other materials have been procure 
without undue delay. The Red Cross 
maintains no depots of supplies 1. 
cope with such a situation; its depen: 
ence was in the Army and the Arm 
eame forth with that same enthusiasi 
that has ever characterized its public 
service. 

And the National Guard of the 
States suffering from the unparalleled 
flood played a wonderful part. Its per 
sonnel met the immediate problems o| 
guarding property, assisting in distri 
bution of supplies, and other impor- 
tant work. This component, too, was 
right on the job, doing a work that 
none other than military organizations 
could do. 

‘*First in peace,’’ is the Regular 
Army and the National Guard as they 
are the first in war. ‘‘For the Regu- 
lar Army,’’ says the Omaha Bee, 
‘working with the Red Cross and the 
National Guard, bears the brunt of the 
relief work in the flooded regions of 
the Mississippi Valley. It rushed food 
and other supplies to suceor victims 
who might otherwise have perished 
from hunger or exposure. It provided 
the organization to alleviate distress. 
Medical aid, to combat disease and pre- 
vent epidemics, came from the Army. 
Army engineers were there to rsecue 
many who without their help would 
have been swept away by the rushing 
waters. . . . What would have hap- 
pened in the Mississippi Valley, had it 
not been for our Army in peace time? 
. . . When the flood is over, and dan- 
ger has passed, let us not forget what 
the Army did in the dire emergency. 
It serves in peace as well as in war, 
and defends against other foes than 
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reatening armies from outside. It 
ould help a lot if people would just 
iform themselves as to the history of 
ne American Army.’’ 

The New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
peaking most feelingly, lauds the work 
f the National Guard in these words: 
When the official record of the pres- 
ent flood siege is compiled it will con- 
tain, we make no doubt, a chapter re- 
ounting the notably fine service ren- 
National 


ments summoned to emergency duty. 


dered by the Guard detach 
Their work is winning civilian praise 


all along the line. Louisiana’s 
State troops, like their Mississippi com- 
rades, are proving their readiness for 


The 


tasks assigned to these citizen-soldiers 


any duty and any eventuality. 


vary with local conditions and needs. 


(iuarding the levees, rescuing imperiled 
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work. 


and on all oecasions, they have meas- 


emergency In all these services, 


ured up to our highest expectations. 
Their presence, vigilance, disciplined 


and efficient response to every emer 


gency call, have been of inestimable 


value, both in helping to minimize flood 
loss and to avert threatened disaster 
and in steadying civilian morale, check 
ing the occasional tendencies toward 
panic, preventing lawlessness and the 


like. Without 


tion might have been vastly worse than 


their service the situa 


it is.’’ 
In the light of the 
upon our military establishment made 


various attacks 


during the past few years, one cannot 
help but wonder how long before this 
late the 


forces of Army of 


organized 
the United 


States shall again have faded from the 


achievement of 
the 


Let 


that this lesson of preparedness will be 


Hood victims, bringing food and other 
relief to 


memory of our people. us hope 


water-isolated communities 
end groups, conducting the orderly a stimulus to smother the 


flood 


have all been parts of their collective 


D 


Forty Million More Would Do It 


It would not be difficult to make the military estab 


propagan 


evacuation of menaced areas, dists who ever seek to minimize the 


necessity for an American Army. 


lishment what it ought to be. Experts say that an 
annual appropriation of $400,000,000 would do the 
This wou:d mean an inerease of $40,000,000 
With an 


estimated surplus of between four and five hundred 


business. 


over the total of the present supply bill. 


millions of dollars in the national Treasury, the devo- 
tion of this relatively small sum to the rehabilitation 
of the national police and defense force would not at 
all strain the country. Considered as a premium on 
safety insurance, the money would be well and eco 
nomically spent, even if as much more should be added 
But little 
chanee that Congress will do anything so sane. The 
members have been bluffed by a noisy minority of 
Detroit Free Press 


to the Navy budget also. there is very 


silly or criminal pacifists. 
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New and Interesting Military Books Appear 


URING the past month, two books 
D of unusual interest to the Army 
officer have appeared from the press: 
‘*Statesmanship or War,’’ by Brig. Gen. 
John MeA, Palmer, U.S. A., Ret., and 
“The Services of Supply,’’ by Maj. 
Gen. Johnson Hagood, U.S. A. In the 
former book is advocated a revision of 
existing methods of administering the 
National Defense Act, while the latter 
offers a proposal to change the entire 
organization of the War Department 
General Staff. 


‘*STATESMANSHIP OR WAR’’ 


General Palmer discusses the feasi- 
bility of adapting the military system 
of Switzerland to the United States, 
with the exception that in our country 
the services should be voluntary. In 
the Swiss system, as explained by the 
author, the professional soldier is used 
cnly to perform certain continuing 
duties in connection with training and 
administration of the cadres of con- 
seripted citizens. Every able-bodied 
Swiss, at reaching 21 years of age, is re- 
quired to undergo 65 days’ training if 
in the Infantry, and up to 90 days for 
other branches. Each succeeding sum- 
mer thereafter for seven summers he 
is required to take 11 days’ training 
with his regiment. He is then trans- 
ferred to the ‘‘landwehr’’ for eight 
years and during that time turns out 
for only one 11-day period. In the 
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**landsturm,’’ from 40 to 48 years «| 
age, he is not subject to training. |) 
all, a private of Infantry has 153 days 
of active duty. The noncommissione: 
officer and officer problem is met }\ 
giving additional training to selected 
recruits. The first years’ service is in 
creased by 11 days for the prospective 
N. C. O's; in the seeond year the co: 
porals’ school is attended for 20 days: 
in the following year they attend the 
recruit instruction, acting as noneom 
missioned officers, following which the) 
again attend the maneuvers. Those 
selected as potential material for offi 
cers attend the corporals’ school, then 
maneuvers, and the next year attend a 
school for platoon leaders for 80 days 
Later they are obliged to attend a re 
eruit camp as lieutenants. And as the 
rise in grade they must undergo ad 
ditional training with their commands 

Colonel Palmer believes that the 
United States could maintain a volun 
tary foree of 500,000 men on a basis 
similar to the Swiss system. Our C. M 
T. C., he says, correspond in man) 
ways to the Swiss recruit training cev 
ters. There are exceptions, however 
not discussed by the author, in that our 
C. M. T. C. students volunteer for on!) 
30 days, whereas the Swiss citizen mus! 
spend from two to three months in 
training. Furthermore, many of ou: 
C. M. T. C. students, numbering about 
35,000 annually, would volunteer on! 











iring the summer months, whereas 
‘ne Swiss require that the cadres be 

iceessive in order to make full use of 

eir barracks and establishments. 

The National Guard is the counter- 

art of the Swiss National Army, ac- 
irding.to General Palmer. He would 
ave each National Guard regiment 
establish an annual eamp for training 
ceruits. He does not, however, specify 
iow long the regiment would have to 
be in eamp or how long the recruit 
training would require. He would link 
up the training in schools and colleges 
with the National Guard. The Or- 
vanized Reserves have no analogy in 
the Swiss army, but would continue to 
be the framework for a larger military 
foree. The officers of the Reserve 
Corps would be drawn from those re- 
ceiving training in the National Guard. 

General Palmer would diseard the 
nine-division for the Regular 
\rmy. He would concentrate an emer- 
gency foree of the Regular Army of 
suitable size; he would increase the 
garrisons of Panama and Oahu; and he 
would provide for an instructor cadre 
of the Regular Army to handle the mat- 
ters pertaining to the administration 
and training of the civilian army, but 
would keep this foree down to an ab- 
solute minimum. 

The reformation of the military 
forces could be accomplished under the 
National Defense Act by executive or- 
der, according to the writer. ‘‘In- 
deed,’’ he says, ‘‘there are strong rea- 
sons for believing that in passing the 
Act of 1920, Congress intended that 
such a system should be established 
and that the President was given un- 
precedented discretionary powers in 
the expectation that he would exercise 
them in accomplishing this object.’’ 


plan 
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Besides an American 
adoption of the Swiss system, the au- 
thor argues for a department of na- 
tional defense. He also discusses in a 
masterly manner the relationship be 
tween politics, war and peace, and 
offers a practical solution for the limi- 
tation of land armaments. General 
Palmer considers that the land force is 
for the United 
States, and that the Navy should be 
sufficient only to maintain our com 


proposing 


the basis of defense 


meree and communications. 

The volume is an interesting and 
valuable study, especially since it comes 
from the pen of an officer of such recog- 
nized ability on the topic in which he 
has specialized. Former Senator 
James Wadsworth, Jr., in the intro- 
duction extols the ability of General 
Palmer, explaining the prominent part 
he played as chief military adviser to 
the Congressional committees during 
the framing of the National Defense 
Act. The book is well worth the study 
of every student of the national de- 
fense. (Doubleday Page & Co., 1927. 
Price, $2.50.) 


“‘?THE SERVICES OF SUPPLY’ 
General Hagood’s book is more or 
less of an autobiography. It is writ- 
ten in an easy flowing style and is 
especially interesting because of his 
The 
problems of the Services of Supply of 
the A. E. F., 
in his capacity as chief of staff, are 
frankly told. 

The last chapter, headed ‘‘The 
Grand Finale,’’ is of particular inter- 
est, for in it the author gives his ideas 
on the proper organization of the War 
Department General Staff. He believes 
that there are now too many agencies 


free references to personalities. 


as he met up with them 
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working to accomplish the same end, 
i. e., the old bureaus, the General Staff, 
and the chiefs of branches, each cover- 
ing the entire Army’s field. 

The following quotations give an idea 
of the attitude of the writer on the re- 
lation between the staff and the line, 
with which there will be considerable 
noneconcurrence: ‘The Doughboy is 
King of Ne Man’s Land, but he has no 
place in a swivel chair. He should not 
come back out of the trenches to teach 
the quartermaster how to deliver sup- 
plies, the ordnance officer how to manu- 
facture ammunition, or the medical offi- 
cer how to treat the sick and wounded. 
Each has his own part to play on the 
team. Let the line offieers play their 
part, and let the staff play theirs.’’ 
‘*‘No man who is honest with himself 
but knows that grade for grade in time 
of peace the staff corps require better 
men and harder work than the line. 
The staff is in fact the ‘brains’ of the 
Army.’’ ‘‘The efficiency of the per- 
manent staff is vital.’’ ‘*The leaders 
in Preparedness are staff officers. The 
leaders in War are line officers.”’ 

General Hagood would have the chief 
of staff a full general, the deputy a 
brigadier general, the director general 
of tactics (G-3) a lieutenant general, 
the head of administration the adju- 
tunt general (G-1) with rank of lieu- 
tenant general, and the commissary 
general of supply a lieutenant general 
(G-4). Under the department of tae- 
ties he would place G-2, a colonel; 
training of the Army would be under 
a major general, G-5; and battle plans 
might be either an office under G-3 or 
a part of G-5. His revised adjutant 
general’s department would take over 
the functions of the present A. G. O. 
and G-1, with the judge-advoeate gen- 





































eral as a subordinate. The departme 
of supply would include: procureme 
under an operating branch, food aij 
clothing under the quartermast+r 
corps, guns and ammunition under the 
ordnance department, construction uw) 
der the engineers, transportation unc; 
a transportation corps, hospitalization 
under the medical department, an! 
finance under the finance department 
The Militia Bureau would be G-7 di- 
rectly under the chief of staff. The air 
service would be G-6, also under the 
chief of staff. General Hagood would 
abolish the inspector general's depart 
ment, the signal corps, and the chemi 
cal warfare service, stating that their 
duties could be performed by other de- 
partments. He would substitute for 
the chiefs of the line branches, an in- 
spector general of artillery, an inspec 
tor general of cavalry, and an inspector 
general of Infantry, each to be a briga 
dier general. He would eliminate the 
chief of chaplains, and change the roles 
of the assistant secretaries of war. 
The above is merely an outline of 
the suggestions by the author on the 
subject, which, he states, he hopes wil! 
start discussion ‘‘and that as the years 
go by the young men of the next gen- 
eration and the next—the ones who wil! 
fight the next war—will realize that 
their task is a difficult one; that we 
have not yet arrived at the final solu- 
tion; and that the Army as they sec 
it is far from what it will have to be 
to bring the country through perils 
great enough to threaten our place 
among the nations of the earth.’ 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927. 
Price, $5.00.) 
® 
“THe Minirary Genrus or Asra- 
HAM LiINcOLN,’’ by Brig. Gen. Colin R. 





sallard, British Army, expresses the 
iews of an officer who declares himself 
vreat admirer of the great President, 
nd one who argues that some of the 
nilitary erities have been very narrow 
in their views of Lincoln as a strategist. 
The interesting light that is thrown 
backwards by the World War shows, 
in the opinion of General Ballard, that 
Lincoln was far in advance of his gen- 
eration in his conception of the duties 
of the higher command. 
The 


writing a history, but the narrative of 


author disclaims any idea of 


the events are so arranged that the 
major operations of the Civil War can 
he followed without any previous 
knowledge, at the same time showing 
the situations as they appeared to 
The book is illus- 
(Oxford 


Price, $5.00.) 


Abraham Lincoln. 


trated by 23 color plates. 


University Press, 1927. 

® 
SHock AFTER- 
by Norman Fenton, M.D., as- 


sociate professor of psychology, Ohio 


** SHELL AND ITS 


MATH,’”’ 


University, is a scientific study re- 


sulting from first-hand observation in 
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Base Hospital No. 117, A. E. F., 
from long and patient research after 
the 
as shell shock or 


and 


war of a mental disorder known 


The 


book provides many interesting side 


war neurosis. 


lights on this medico-military problem, 
as well as providing useful statisties. 
Two charts in the book indicate that 
there 
killed in action than there were cases of 
the 


whereas in 


was a greater percentage of 
psychoneurosis in 
Air 
branches the 


Infantry and 
the 


reversed. 


Service, other 


situation was 
This would indicate that ‘‘shell shock"’ 
is a misnomer, and especially so since 
many individuals suffering from so 
called ‘‘shell shock’’ likely 
shell explosions. (C. V. 


1927. 


heard no 
Mosby Com- 
Price, $3.00.) 

@® 


pany, 


‘“*Les OPERATIONS EN MACEDOINE, 
1915-1918,”’ 
tions of the Bulgarian army, by Lieu 
Nédeff, staff, 
Bulgarian army, and translated into 


is a study of the opera 


tenant Colonel geveral 


French by Major Goetzmann. This 
volume is an interesting addition to the 
studies on campaigns of the World 


War. 





The Military Commander-in-Chief 


By Lirurenant Asa R. Runyon, A. 


[* almost every case the military 
chiefs of our Army, sometimes 
known as the General-in-Chief and 


later as the Chief of Staff, have been 


more famous than their office. They 
are in many eases remembered for 


what they did in other positions but, 


in only exceptional instances, is their. 


fame in this office repeated in history. 
There are many reasons for this, but 
the two which appear to have the 
greatest weight are 


quite apparent. 





G. D. Reserve 


the while in 


Washington is so insignificant as com- 


First, the work of man 
pared to his reputation made in the 
field, that it is forgotten he was ever 
there; second, being located in the na- 
tion’s capital and surrounded by poli- 
ticians he is rarely, if ever, allowed 
full credit for the mighty work which 
he is compelled to undertake in his ef- 
forts to preserve the security of the 
nation, 

the list of the 


A glanee at ineum- 
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bents of this post will prove the truth 
of the statement that as the military 
heads of the service they are unknown 
to most of our citizens, but as men of 
historic fame they are known to every 
school-boy. 

Among them we find two Presidents 
of the United States, four Secretaries 
of War, all of the full generals, several 
presidential candidates, and with the 
exception of those created in the last 
war all of our lieutenant generals. 

The first man to hold this post was 
Washington. Upon his retirement in 
1783 he was succeeded by the chief 
of artillery, Henry Knox, who was 
later to hold the office of our first See- 
retary of War. In ’84 the Army was 
reduced to less than a hundred men 
and the command devolved upon Cap- 
tain John Doughty. Trouble with the 
Indians soon brought about a slight 
reorganization and Josiah Harmar, 
the man who carried the treaty rati- 
fication to France and wrote his name 
in the early history of many of our 
Middle Western States as a pioneer 
and Indian fighter, took over the com- 
mand. He was succeeded in 1791 by 
Arthur St. Clair, President of Con- 
gress, Governor of Northwest Territory, 
commander of the Wabash expedition, 
and aide to Washington, In 1792 the 
famous ‘‘Mad Anthony’? Wayne ac- 
cepted the post and he was followed in 
96 by James Wilkinson, Clothier Gen- 
eral in the Revolution, Governor of 
Louisiana Territory, a politician no- 
torious for his intrigues with Conway 
and Burr. Trouble with the French 
was responsible for the assignment of 
Washington again in 1798 and upon 
his death the command passed to Alex- 

ander Hamilton. It was resumed by 
Wilkinson in 1800 and held by him 
until 1812, at which time Henry Dear- 





born was appointed, a man reme: 
bered for his services as deputy qua: 
termaster, congressman, Secretary | 

War, minister to Portugal, and co 

lector of the Port of Boston, but almos; 
unknown as the Commanding Genera! 
Jacob Brown, famed for his actions «: 
Chippewa, Lundy’s Lane, Niagara 
and Fort Erie, was in command from 
1815 to 1828. Then came Alexande: 
Macomb, the Adjutant General in 
1812 and later Chief Engineer of th: 
Army, who had received the thanks 
of Congress for his services at Platts. 
burgh. 

Winfield Scott was appointed Gen 
eral-in-Chief in 1841 and was fol 
lowed by a half-century of famous sol- 
diers all well known. George McCle!- 
lan in ’61, Henry Halleck in ’62, U. 
S. Grant in ’64, Sherman in ’69, Sher- 
idan in °83, Schofield in ’88, and Miles 
in ’95. The fame of these men is 
closely linked with the Civil War. 
Schofield will always be remembered 
for his work at West Point and Nelson 
A. Miles’ name will always be as 
sociated with our Indian campaigns. 
The organization of the General Staff 
and the creation of the office of Chief 
of Staff only served to bring forward 
and place in a post requiring particu- 
lar ability, a group of men who had 
proven their worth to such an extent 
in Cuba and the Philippines, that the 
very mention of the names of Young, 
Chaffee, Bates, Bell, Wotherspoon, 
Wood, Seott, and Bliss, serve only to 
recall the rice-fields and jungles of 
the tropics; while the long halls and 
swinging doors of the War Depart- 
ment are forgotten. The work of 
March in the World War is forgotten 
when one recalls his personal gallantry 
at Manila and Tilad. With Pershing 
and Hines, their work for the National 
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liefense Act is overshadowed by their 
irk in France. 

That the post requires a high deé- 
cree Of administrative ability is, of 
urse, well understood, but that in 
almost all the heads of our Army this 
quality brought about their assign- 
ment, is not readily appreciated. How- 
ever, inspection of the records of the 
past ineumbents reveals that a large 
percentage have held the offices of Gov- 
ernors of States, Territozies, or Prov- 
inces. Even a larger number have at 
some time represented the State De- 
partment on diplomatic missions. But 
to diseover that a number of them had 
been at one time or another engaged in 
























the medical profession is to say the 
least interesting. 

It is a strange thing when one stops 
to consider it that this post of General- 
in-Chief and Chief of Staff should hold 
so little real glory. It is held up as 
the final goal of all distinguished sol- 
diers, the ultimate reward of duty well 
performed. To the soldier it holds 
forth the same laurel wreath that the 
Presidency holds to the statesman, but 
there is one difference, in history the 
President is The President, but the 
Chief of Staff is usually never more 
than the distinguished soldier who won 
a famous battle. 
























SUCCESSFUL and quick method 
Aci teaching beginners to swim is 
especially applicable for the summer 
training camps, and where limited time 
is a faetor. The method described 
here has worked exceptionally well dur- 
ing the past two summers at Camp 
Meade, Md. The stroke taught is the 
crawl stroke, and after learning this, 
other strokes are easily attained. 

To teach beginners to swim is a very 
simple thing if the following five steps 
are followed in their proper order: 
First step.—The building up of con- 
fidence is very essential. Have the 
class gather around the instructor in 
waist-deep water in a rather large 
cirele. Explain that the human body 
is supported by the water (buoyancy ) 
and that a grown man submerged in 
water will weigh very little. Illustrate 
this by filling the lungs with air grasp- 
ing the knees with the arms and go un- 


How to Teach Swimming 


By Caprat C. W. CHALKer, Infantry 


der water. The beginners will notice 
that some part of the instructor floats 
out of the water, usually the top of the 
head or back: Explain that all swim- 
mers keep their eyes open when swim- 
ming and that the water does not hurt 
the eyes. Illustrate by placing your 
head under water eyes open; have the 
class imitate you; ask one or two if they 
could see anything, such as the bottom, 
their feet or hands, ete. When the 
class does this well and keeps under 
for several seconds, they will have at- 
tained all the confidence needed. 
Second step.—This also is a pre- 
liminary step and is for the purpose 
of getting the beginners to lie in the 
water. To attain this, stand in a pool 
in waist-deep water with your back to 
the edge of the pool, place one foot on 
the side of the pool two or three feet 
from the bottom, lean well forward and 
at the same time push hard with the 
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foot along the side with arms and legs 
rigid as in diving. Demonstrate and 
then have the class do it a number of 
times. In large bodies of water, or 
where sides are not available, the same 
results may be attained by pushing 
from the bottom. 

Third step.—This is the first phase 
of actual swimming instruction. Ex- 
plain that since it is now possible to 
push through the water as just out- 
lined that it could be continued in- 
definitely so long as one can continue 
to push. Since this is impossible in 
deep water we use our feet and legs 
to get continuous momentum by kick- 
ing. Explain that this kick comes from 
the hips, knees straight, toes slightly 
turned in, and that the feet pass 
through a short vertical are of about 
twelve inches; that each leg moves 
straight down and back. Demonstrate 
out of the water, then in the water by 
holding to the side or to a rope. Now 
have each beginner practice it several 
times. Next have each beginner lie in 
the water as in the second step, and 
this time kick as just described. Re- 
peat several times. 

Fourth step.—This is the action of 
the hands and arms. Of course explain 
that the hands and arms assist the feet 
and legs in order to get more power 
through the water. This is illustrated 
in waist-deep water. Bend well for- 
ward at the waist, reaching either hand 
straight forward in front of its shoul- 
der; place the hand in the water with 
elbow straight without stiffness; pull 
that hand and arm down and back 
straight and close to the side; as it be- 
gins to leave the water in its rearmost 
position insert the other hand in the 

same manner, then alternate. - Have 





the class join in at this time and pric 

ice for some time; then repeat {he 
third and the fourth exercises until one 
has to stop for air. This is actually 
swimming and should be practiced a 
number of times before going to the 
final phase. 

Fifth step.—This is proper breath- 
ing, and it is quite difficult for uneo- 
ordinated men. Explain that all swim- 
mers breathe just the opposite from 
men on track work, that is, swimmers 
inhale through the mouth and exhale 
through the nose. Start the same as in 
the fourth step; get the arms and hands 
going, then place the face in the water, 
as the right or left arm—depending on 
which is more natural—comes to the 
rear; turn the face up and out of the 
water on that side, inhale through the 
mouth in a quick gulp; as that arm 
starts forward again roll the face down 
in the water and exhale through the 
nose. Keep practicing for some time, 
then illustrate by actually swimming 
and breathing in front of the class. 
Now have each beginner do it and keep 
on doing it. Hard practice will bring 
amazing results. Deviation from this 
should not be sanctioned until the in- 
structor is certain that no one is off to 
a wrong start, as it’s harder to correct 
later than at the beginning. 


® 


Semaphore and Wigwagging 
Discontinued 

RECENT order of the War De- 
partment provides that the use of 
the semaphore and wig-wag as a gen- 
eral means of signal communication be 
discontinued, but either method may 
be used under special conditions. The 
Field Artillery will continue to use the 
semaphore. 
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An Oil Burner for a Field Kitchen 


\ SIMPLE and efficient installation for convert- tii} 


ing the present issue rolling kitchen to an oil 
burner has been devised by Capt. E. A. KinderVater, 
(). M. C., as a result of extensive experiments held 
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the 25th Infantry at Nogales, Ariz. Wynne oil 
: : : c =) 
burners, of which a quantity were on hand for issue {—— 
were installed in the kitchens of the regiment for use : * 
during maneuvers, owing to scarcity of wood fuel. mtn 
. ° Pn . “e- 
(‘gntinuous trouble was had with them. Leakages / = * 
developed as a result of the rough travel, and several! ae 3 











men were severely burned by the flare backs. 
Captain KinderVater’s experimental burner can be 
installed in a kitchen at a small cost. If the best ma- 











terials are used the cost is only about five dollars per 
kitchen. It is proposed that the method will be sent 
through the Quartermaster General for consideration. 
The diagram shows the simplicity of the plan. Tests 
made showed that all containers filled with water 
could be brought to a boil in 39 minutes, and at a 
cost of only 121% cents. No leakages occurred. The 


only objection to burning oil is the heavy smoke that ‘ 

is emitted, and the need for transport, but in a coun- (* } (+) 
. . . . L 

try where no wood can be obtained the supplying of : 


oil is simpler than that of supplying yyood. 
~ ae nat oe oe a a Oil Burner Installed in 
The explanation of the lette rs on the diagram is as Rolling Kitchen 
follows: S, smokestack; K, kettles; T, tank bolted on 
top of kitchen; P, pipe connecting tank with firebox; OP, oil pan in firebox; 


























V, valve for regulation of supply; L, ells in pipe line. 


On the R. O. T. C. Campus 


EAM Number 1, of the University THE 339TH INFANTRY is arranging 

of Missouri Rifle Club won the to award a trophy for annual com- 
National Rifle Association’s tyro team petition among the various companies 
small-bore match at 50 feet, with a pos- of the Detroit High Schools R. 0. 
sible score of 1500 out of 1500, a re- T. C. The trophy will probably con- 
markable feat. The team was managed sist of a small silk flag of Infantry 
by Capt. J. J. Coghlan, Infantry. The blue, bearing the regimental coat of 
second place was won by the team arms in natural colors. Mounted on a 
number 2 of the University of Missouri, slender steel staff, designed to fit the 
with a seore of 1499. The Hudson muzzle of a .30-caliber rifle, it will be 
Rifle Club of New York was third with designed to be carried by the first ser- 
the score of 1499. Sixty-two teams geant of the winning company in the 
competed in the match. annual inter-company competitive drill 
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of the local R. O. T. C. regiment. 

The winning company each year will 
affix to the staff of the flag a silk 
streamer, of the colors of the company 
or high school, and embroidered with 
the company designation and year of 
award. 

THE FOLLOWING are winners of 
medals in the small-bore rifle competi- 
tions held in the R. O. T. C. units un- 
der the direction of the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, an- 
nounced May 17: 

Senior units: 1. University of Arkan- 
sas, 7,916; 2. University of Missouri, 
Team No. 1, 7,893; 3. Norwich Univer- 
sity, 7,873; 4. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, 7,827. Total entries, 36. 

Junior units: 1. Crane Technical 
High School, Chieago, 7,971; 2. Dallas 
(Tex.), High School, 7,957; 3. St. 
Thomas Military Academy, 7,906; 4. 
Walla Walla (Wash.), H. S., 7,894. 
Total entries, 41. 

The Washington High School Cadet 
Corps won the match of the Govern- 
ment aided schools under Section 55c, 
National Defense Act. - 


Tue 1926 N. R. A. intercollegiate 
rifle team championship, using any 
sight, was won by Norwich University. 
The championship, using metallic sight, 
was won by the University of Missouri. 
Both these universities have R. 0. T. C. 
units. 

The N. R. A. interscholastic rifle 
team championship was won by Pasa- 
dena (Cal.) High School, a junior 
R. O. T. C. unit. 

Kemper Military Academy, also an 
R. O. T. C. unit, won the N. R. A. 
military school rifle team champion- 
ship. 

THe University or Missouri Rifle 
and Pistol Club arranged for a State 


rifle and pistol match, May 20-22, .< , 
step toward the promotion of a S:ate 
association. Col. M. C. Kerth, Inf., was 
director of the matches; Capts. J. J. 
Coghlan, Inf., and A. E. Billings. 
F. A., were executives of the rifle and 
pistol matches, respectively. The Uni. 
versity of Missouri has been outstand. 
ing in marksmanship in recent years 
THe R, O. T. C. Unit of the Uni 
versity of California has been jie 
sented with a trophy to be presented 
annually to the machine gun compan 
that shows the greatest proficiency and 
excellence in drill. The donor of the 
trophy is Capt. W. MeC. Chapman, 
Inf., and it is a memorial to his 
brother, Capt. H. H. Chapman, class 
of 1917, U. S. M. A., who was killed in 
action on September 29, 1918, while 
leading his company of the 120th In 
fantry, 30th Division, in attack. 


THE SENIOR CLASS of the Universit) 
of California dedicated Senior Week. 
2927, to Lieut. Col. R. H. Kelley, Inf., 
who has been on duty as assistant P. M. 
S. & T. with the R. O. T. C. unit for 
the past four years. 

® 
Naming Features at Benning 


N the March issue of the INFANTRY‘ 

JOURNAL we published a letter from 
a member of the Association calling at 
tention to the fact that several features 
on the Fort Benning fire control map 
were apparently named after persons 
now living. A careful check of the 
names on the map reveals the fact that 
in only two instances does this occur 
It is learned that the renaming of these 
features in honor of deceased Infantry 
men was accomplished some time ago 
and the present names will appear on 
the next edition of the Fort Benning 
map. 


















































ITHIN the past few years about 
thirty volumes have been written 
Morale. Few, if any, of these tell 
one just what to do to develop this won- 
derful and necessary end to military 
being. 
Morale is not entirely definable. It 
is best characterized as the cult of con- 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall in his most 
excellent treatise defines morale as fol- 


dition. 


lows: 


When we awake after a sound and 
refreshing sleep with every organ in 
tune and at concert pitch, and thank 
whatever Gods we believe in that we 
are alive, well, strong, young, buoyant 
ind exuberant, with animal spirits at 
the top noteh; when we are full of joy 
that the world is so beautiful, and can 
throw ourselves into our work with zest 
and abandon because we like it; when 
our problems seem not insolvable, and 
the obstacles in our path not insuper- 
able; in a word, when we facé reality 
gladly and with a stout heart even if it 
is grim and painful, and never doubt 
that it is good at core and all evil is 
subordinate to good, that even if we 
are defeated and overwhelmed in a 
good cause all is not lost; when we feel 
that we live for something that we 
would die for if need be,—this is Mor- 
ale. 


Morale is perpetual and general pre- 
paredness to act more efficiently in 
every emergency as it presents itself. 
It not only faces opportunities as they 
come, but sallies forth to meet and even 
to make them. 

Morale is the soul of the soldier. It 
makes an army as keen for attack as 
valiant in defense. It gives temper to 
the edge of reason. 

If there is a chief end of man it is 
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Morale 


By Captain Cuarues F. Sitvester, Infantry 


simply this: to keep one’s self, body 
and soul, one’s environment, physical, 
social, industrial, always at the very tip 
top of condition. 

Morale is very sensitive to tempera- 
ture, health, climate, rest and fatigue, 
knowledge, tradition and every social 
influence. 

What are the builders of morale? 
How are you, a captain or lieutenant, 
to develop and improve within yourself 
that wonderful and necessary standard 
of life and conduct? 

First. Health is one of the prime 
bases of morale. Real health is not 
only keeping out of the doctor’s hands 
but its cult aims at keeping yourself 
at the very top of condition so that one 
feels the full joy of life. 

Second. Read good books—inspiring 
books. Start with the ‘‘ Message to Gar- 
cia’’ and Kipling’s ‘‘If.’’ You have 
read them, of course you have; read 
them again. Read the lives and study 
the examples of great leaders. It is 
much more refreshing and takes little 
more energy, after a hard day’s work, 
to read ‘‘The Story of the Stars’’ 
rather than some ‘‘trashy’’ novel. A 
course in star study will put your con- 
ceit in its proper place. Also, become 
a subscriber and constant reader of a 
good journal dealing with your pro- 
fession. 

Third. The highest suecess depends 
on vigorous, alert, independent think- 
ing. Brush the cobwebs off your mind. 
Rid yourself of prejudice and prepos- 
session. Give yourself some systematic 
practice in thinking. (H. Addington 
Bruce, ‘‘Self Development.’’) 

Fourth. Do not take things for 
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granted. Develop your powers of per- 
ception. ‘‘ Ability to use one’s sense 
organs to advantage is indeed a funda- 
ment to mental efficiency.’’ (Bruce). 
Professor Seot, with a rough slab of 
stone before him, used to start one of 
his geology lectures something like this: 
‘Countless ages ago a huge Dinosaur 
was walking across the mud flats of the 
Connecticut, it started to rain and 
rained fifteen minutes with the wind 
blowing from the northeast.”’ Very 
simple if you have developed your 
powers of perception and observation. 
He showed the large animal tracks in 
the fossilized mud, the imprints of the 
rain drops, the direction in which the 
mud was piled up told the direction 
of the wind, ete. 

Fifth. Self control is the secret of 
control of others. To command men 
you must first learn to command your- 
self. What are you going to do in a 
great emergency if you flare up at little 
things? In order to undergo all kinds 
of war strain, character and self-control 
are necessary. The Army has no place 
for the man whose character is not fixed 
and who is tossed about by every wind 
that blows. 

Sirth. The man who would lead 
must not only have self-respect, but he 
must have self-confidence. The best 
way to develop confidence is through a 
knowledge of your profession,—you 
must know your subject. It is not 
necessary for a junior officer to know 
‘the conduct of war’’ from all its 
angles, but he must have a definite and 
correct knowledge of his own particular 
part. 

Seventh. Have you the proper poise, 
emotional control, repose of manner? 
If not, have you done anything to de- 
velop them? 


‘That devil of a man,’’ said Van. 
damme of Napoleon, ‘‘exereises a fa.i- 
nation on me that I cannot explain 
even to myself, and in such a degree, 
that, though I fear neither God jor 
Devil, when I am in his presence I am 
ready to tremble like a child.’’ 

**Poise is power under control, it 
stores up energy and keeps it in reserve 
for future use.’’ ( Bruce.) 

Eighth. Have you done anything to 
develop your will-power? Do not 
swear off smoking today and _ break 
your resolve tomorrow ; it weakens thie 
will. Better swear off one cigar today 
and keep your resolve. Mental inac- 
tivity weakens the will. The idler is 
invariably weak willed. There are also 
distinetly psychie enemies of the will; 
fear is one of these. Save me from 
serving under an officer who is afraid 
of his own position. 


“If vou can foree your heart and 
nerve and sinew 

‘*To serve your turn long after 
they are gone 

**And so hold on when there is 
nothing in you 


**Except the will, . . . hold on.”’ 


WHAT ARE YOUR WEAK POINTS 


Some years ago I met a man who 
made his living by telling other persons 
their faults. He came up to me on the 
street of a large city and said, before 
I knew what he was driving at, ‘‘ Your 
step is too long, it makes you look like 
a farmer; you work your mouth too 
much, it gives away your thoughts; you 
are too rash with your money; you are 
a spendthrift.’’ And a number of other 
traits of character which could have 
been improved with proper training. 
He was a psychoanalyst. Today I would 
pay much more attention to him than 
I did then. The average officer is not 

















rly sO inquisitive in regard to him- 

self as he should be. You eannot cor- 

rect your weak points nor develop your 

strong ones unless you know what they 
ASK YOURSELF THESE QUESTIONS 

Individuals differ enormously in 
ability and capacity for service. Per- 
haps you have been placed in Class B. 
Or, perhaps you have awakened to the 
truth that you have not progressed as 
you should. Your morale is low. Do 
not blame it on the other fellow but 
ask yourself “some of the following 
questions (Professor Hallock in the 
American Magazine) : 

1. Am I truthful? 

2. Am I morally clean? 

4. Am I using my spare time to ae- 
quire knowledge which will be useful 
to me in my profession? 

4. Do I have any ‘personal habits 
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which are weakening my grip on my 
self ? 

5. Have I been loyal? 

6. Have I been resourceful and taet 
ful? 

7. Have I applied myself to the 
problems of each day? 

8. Am I easily discouraged ; do ups 
and downs affect my work? 

9. Can I make decisions accurately 
and quickly? 

10. Am I neat in my work and care 
ful in my personal appearance? 

11. Do I change my ideas with the 
change in regulations? 

12. Have I some kind of religious 
connection ? 

13. Have I the confidence of the men 
under me and have | their welfare at 
heart? 


Repairing Reel Carts 


By Captain Everivnge Couey, 
16th Infantry Brigade ee 


yg CORPS reel cart, hand, 
pack, RL 16, is an experimental 
article probably to be replaced in the 
future by a more 
suitable and service- 





able piece of equip- 
ment. Large num- 
bers of these carts, 
however, have been 
distributed to In- 
fantry communi- 
cation units of the service, and must, in 





Clamping for 
Reel Cart 


the interests of economy, be kept func- 
tioning as long as possible. While we 
lave them we should make them as 
good as possible. 


One defect in the design of this cart 


is that the latch which clamps the spool 
axle onto the frame is not securely held 
in place. As the bolt and wingnut are 
too close to the edge of the latch, they 
come loose with jolting, and on rough 
ground the spool axle is inclined to 
jump clear of its seat. The defect can 
be eliminated by making new latches as 
indieated on the accompanying photo 
graph. With the aid of a blacksmith 
to bend the iron bars and a few hack 
saw blades to cut the metal, it is pos 
sible to make new latches out of scrap 
iron. Instead of the latch being flat, 
it is turned at a right angle around 
the outer end of the seat. This gives 
u closer fit between the latch and the 
seat. It also gives a wider surface for 
the wingnut to grip the top of the 
latch. 


Latches of this design have proven 
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satisfactory, and are relatively easy to 
make. 


® 
Calls Attention to Oversight 


the Editor, INFANTRY JOURNAL: 

I am writing to ask that an omis- 
sion made in the April number of the 
JOURNAL be corrected. This omission 
I must believe to have been an unin- 
tentional one on the part of the writer 
of the article. 

In an article entitled ‘‘The R. O. 
T. C. in the Islands,’’ the writer, in 
describing the original organization of 
the cadet corps of the Ateneo de Ma- 
nila, makes no mention of the fact that 
Capt. Geo. 8. McCullough, at that time 
an officer in the 3lst Infantry, organ- 
ized the corps and instructed it during 
the first year of its existence. I, to- 
gether with many other members of the 
3lst Infantry at this time, know that 
Captain McCullough did this work and 


D 


Enrollments in the R. O. T. C. 


did it exceedingly well and the edi; 
should be placed where it belongs. 
R. H. Van Deman, 
Colonel, Infantr. 
® 
1928 Courses at Infantry Schoo! 


HE dates for attendance of the va- 

rious classes of the National Guard 
and the Organized Reserves at the In- 
fantry School have been tentatively se- 
lected as follows: 

Field officers’ course—Jan. 3 to 
Feb. 11. 

Rifle company officers’ course—Feb. 
24 to May 29. 

Machine gun and howitzer company 
officers’ course—Feb, 24 to May 29. 

Communications course—Jan. 30 to 
May 28. 

From the National Guard it is likely 
that 20 officers of field grade will at- 
tend the field officers’ course; 110 offi- 
cers of company grade, the company 
officers’ courses; and 50 N. C. O’s, the 
communications course. 
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During the first semester of the present school year 
there were 119,914 enrollments in 323 units of R. O. 
T. C. at educational institutions. In the 225 senior 
units there were 13,480 in the advanced courses, and. 
68,104 in the basic courses. The remainder, or 32 72% 
per cent, were enrolled in the 98 junior units. 

There are 91 senior units of Infantry enrolling, 
39,260 students in the basic courses and 5,950 in the 
advanced course. The 98 junior units enrolled 38,330 
basie students. 

Illinois has the greatest enrollment among the 
States, with California second. 
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& IMBINED maneuvers of the troops 
of the 2d Division at Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, and Air Corps units 
from all over the United States, under 
the command of Maj. Gen. Ernest 
Hinds, Eighth Corps Area commander, 
were held in the vieinity of San An- 
tonio, from May 11 to May 21. The 
Air Corps forees, commanded by Brig. 
Gen. James E. Fechet, A. 
sisted of approximately 100 airplanes, 


C., con- 


the largest number of planes ever 
assembled in this country for man- 
euvers,. 

The exercises consisted of a series of 
problems involving the use and cooper- 
ation of air and ground forces. The 
purpose was to give to the troops con- 
cerned experience in the tactical em- 
ployment of various types of aviation 
operations directed either 
hostile air forees, hostile 
yround forees, or ground establish- 
the cooperation of various 
types of air units with friendly ground 
forees in actual operations against an 
outlined enemy; and the attack of 
ground forces by low flying attack avi- 
ation with the corresponding measures 
of defense to be taken by the ground 


iorees against such air attacks. 


in air 
ugainst 


ments ; 


Extensive exercises were also carried 
vut at the Infantry School, May 2-4, to 
i\lustrate the cooperation which may be 
expeeted by Infantry from friendly 


———— 
Regular Army Infantry Activities 
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Ground and Air Maneuvers 


aircraft and to assist in the study of 
changes that may be necessary in In- 
fantry tactics, technique and weapons 
to protect Infantry from hostile air- 
craft of the present or future. The 
demonstration included a thorough in- 
spection of the four different kinds of 
aircraft present for the tests, as well 
as of the methods and means so far 
developed by Infantry for cooperation 
with and defense against aircraft. 

The result of the tests of the anti- 
aireraft machine gun at 
Proving Grounds last fall are of par- 
ticular interest to the Infantry. With 
the .30-caliber gun, out of 95,613 shots, 
980 hits were recorded on the sleeve 
target, for a percentage of 1.06. The 
hits per gun per minute were 3.46. 
The average speed of planes was 79 
miles per hour, and the altitude aver- 
aged 1,070 feet while the slant range 
for the guns was 2,661 feet. The .50- 
caliber guns averaged 1.2 hits per gun 


Aberdeen 


per minute at an average altitude of 
1,550 feet with the plane averaging 82 
miles per hour. The 3-inch guns, 
which have superior fire control ap- 
paratus, average 6.9 hits per battery 
per minute, based on plotted coordi- 
nates of bursts. The firing was ap- 
proximately three times as effective as 
that conducted in 1925 by the Coast 
Artillery 
ment. 


and the Ordnance Depart- 
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Rules for the Clark Machine Gun Trophy 


HE rules governing the award of 

the Edwin Howard Clark machine 
gunner’s trophy have been promul- 
gated to the Infantry. As previously 
stated in the INFANTRY JOURNAL, the 
prize was donated by the will of the 
late Captain Clark, Infantry. The 
trophy will consist of a silver cup of 
appropriate design and _ inscription, 
and a cash prize, awarded annually, 
the trophy becoming the permanent 
possession of the machine gun company 
of the Infantry regiment to which 
awarded. 

The competition will be based on the 
regular annual record practice of ma- 
chine gun companies, which is pre- 
scribed in T. R. 150-35, and will be de- 
cided upon the average score per man 
of the company, which will be deter- 
mined, in the office of the Chief of In- 
fantry, by dividing the company’s total 
record score by the number of men 
whom the Chief of Infantry decides 
should have completed the record prac- 
tice. The result of the competition will 
be based upon the hypothesis that 














































every man who is borne on the rolls 
of the company and who is physically 
able to fire will be required to com. 
plete the course, and that no effort 
on the part of any one concerned 
will be made to build up, by transfer 
or otherwise, the firing ability of one 
machine gun company at the expense 
of another, or to better the company’s 
score by excusing from firing men who 
should have fired. Any indication that 
the above hypothesis has been violated 
in any manner may operate to throw 
out the entire score of the company 
concerned, 

For purpose of determining the win- 
ner of the competition, every case of 
failure to complete the record practice, 
as well as of all other questions which 
may arise affecting the selection of the 
winner of the competition, will be de- 
cided on its individual merits by the 
Chief of Infantry, whose decision will 
be final. Certain legitimate reasons for 
excusing men from firing the record 
practice are included in the detailed 
instructions on the subject. 








The Demonstration Regiment 


HE organization day of the 29th 

Infantry at Fort Benning, Ga., 
celebrated on Mareh 3, which was a 
most successful celebration in every re- 
spect, brings to mind the duties of the 
regiment at present as the ‘‘Demon- 
stration Regiment of the Infantry 
School.’’ 

The entire scheme of teaching the 
student officers is based on the idea that 
anyone can learn much easier and 
much more if he is actually shown a 









complete picture of the matter being 
presented. For instance, no one would 
understand how to do ‘‘squads right” 
from a five-minute lecture, but a five- 
minute period given to watching a 
squad of men perform the movement 
correctly while the instructor explains 
the details, should enable anyone to 
understand the subject. 

The founders of the Infantry Schoo! 
realized this fact very strongly. They 
knew there must be a highly trained 
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G. O.; 1st Lieut. C. A. Smith, Mun. O. 


Commander and Staff, 29th Infantry 
Seated, left to right: Capt. C. A. Pritchett, P. and T. 
gleton, executive; Col. Jas. B. Gowen, commanding; Major J. F. 
Standing: Capt. C. ¢ 


Lieut. Col. A. L. Sin 
Franklin, R. M. 
’. Griffin, Adjt.; Capt. 


O.; 


R. H. Bishop, Sup. O.; Ist Lieut. P. R. Goode, Int. O.; Ist Lieut. W. H. Vinson, 


Asst 


regiment available at all times to dem- 
onstrate under conditions as realistic as 
possible, the correct manner of execut- 
those the 
Accordingly, the 29th Infantry 


ing all things taught in 
school. 
was ordered to Fort Benning as soon 
as it was decided to organize an In- 
lantry School. 

During the past several years this 
the 29th In- 


fantry has assumed increased propor- 


demonstration work of 


tions. Naturally, in order to demon- 
strate correctly, many rehearsals are 
required during which the men of the 
29th absorb the ideas of the Infantry 
School instructors, so that when called 
ipon to show the student officers how it 
s actually done, they ean perform in a 





satisfactory 


. Adjt. 


manner Accordingly, 
much time has to be devoted entirely 
to this work. 

To give an idea of the many demon 
strations the 29th Infantry is called to 
give, the following examples are given: 
a close order platoon, to demonstrate 
the 
movements in close order, and to fur 


correct manner of executing all 
nish the student officers with an idea as 
to what a well drilled platoon is like; 
an extended order platoon, to accom 
plish the same ideas in connection with 
that form of drill; a musketry platoon, 
to demonstrate the application of the 
many principles of musketry; a scout 
ing and patrolling platoon, to demon 


strate the niceties of these vers m 
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portant and highly technical subjects; 
a minor tactics platoon, to demon- 
strate the action of a squad, section 
and platoon in all phases of combat. 
Similarly, there are demonstrations by 
rifle companies, machine gun com- 
panies, headquarters companies, the 


howitzer company, the service om. 
pany and by full war-strength hat 
talions, not only in every phase «’ a; 
tack and defense and other field dijties 
but also in organization, drill, ore. 
monies, transportation, the tech ijuc 
of Infantry weapons, ete. 





Order of Firing Record Practice 


By Carrain J. C. McGovern, 45th Infantry 


ELIEVING that a diseussion eov- 

ering the ‘‘order’’ in which record 
practice with the rifle should be con- 
dueted to obtain the best results would 
stimulate interest in this very impor- 
tant part of our Infantry training, the 
following comments are submitted : 

During the three years that I have 
commanded Company F, 45th Infantry 
(P.S.), we have qualified 100 per cent 
of our men, a result which I attribute 
largely to the ‘‘order’’ in which we 
fired for record. 

During the target season just com- 
pleted we used but three days for pre- 
liminary practice and two days for rec- 
ord. The one week spent on the parade 
ground in preparatory exercises and 
two days on the .22-gallery range, I 
consider sufficient time to allow full 
and complete instruction. The record 
practice was fired in the following 
order : 


First Day Second Day 
300 slow 500 slow 
300 rapid 500 rapid 
200 rapid 600 slow 
200 slow 


If record firing is started at 300 slow 
it gives the man his aiming point for 
the 300 rapid which he fires imme- 
diately thereafter. Going to 200 rapid 


from 300 rapid brings the same s\zed 
target one-third of the distance nearer 
to him and of course makes the bull's 
eye look as “‘big as a house.’’ The 
man should now have three good scores 
which will encourage him to keep up 
the good work and he has had good 
practice in his 300 and 200 rapid to 
help him out in his 500 rapid. Our 
average for the entire company— 45.5 
at 300 rapid and 46.5 at 200 rapid 
indicates that there may be something 
to this method. 

The first day’s firing should end up 
with 200 slow. This range is a bug- 
bear for many men. However, if a 
man has just fired say a 46 rapid at 
this range he is apt to gain the confi- 
dence to pull him through with a good 
seore for his slow firing. 

On the second day we started in at 
500 slow which gives the man his aiming 
point for his 500 rapid which he fires 
as soon as the slow firing is completed 
The 500 slow ean thus be considered as 
10 sighting shots at this range. 

The record firing should finish up 
with the 600 slow. In the first place 
nearly all of the men will have qualified 
or will need only a few points to qual- 
ify before they get to this range and 
therefore cease to be a cause for worry 
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company commander. It is up 
to (vese men personally to figure out 
what they need for expert or sharp- 
er, and the additional pay plus the 
yroper Company spirit is a guarantee 
that each man will do his best. The 
company commander then will have the 
opportunity to devote his entire atten- 
to his few ‘‘bolo’”’ men. If a 
lo’? man has to make say 45 to 
qualify he will have a much better 
chanee at this range than at any other, 
with the possible exception of the 500 
slow. However I believe that the two 
sighting shots and the sand-bag rest 
more than offset the extra 100 yards 
in distance, 
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I believe that an officer should be 
detailed in the pit during preliminary 
firing to speed up the marking and 
pasting of targets. Undue slowness in 
pulling the target annoys the firer and 
causes him to strain his eyes while wait- 
ing to see what dise is coming up after 
each shot. I find it useless to tell a 
man not to keep staring at the target 
after he fires. As a matter of fact you 
will find both coach and the firer with 
their eyes fixed on the target waiting 
for a mark. So I think it will help out 
a great deal not only in time but on 
the final score if the target is marked 
as soon as possible after the shot is 
fired. 





Need for Battalion Headquarters Companies 


REGIMENTAL commander, writ- 
A ing on the subject of the battalion 
headquarters company, states that if 
the Infantry must remain as at pres- 
ent, it would be far better to ren- 
der inaetive one or two rifle companies, 
or perhaps one battalion less the ma- 
chine gun and headquarters companies, 
than to continue to function without 
the headquarters companies of the bat- 
talions. He discusses the subject from 
the point of view of communications 
only, stating that the remarks might 
upply almost as well to intelligence. 
The high points in the dissertation are 
us follows: 


Command and communications are 
inseparable. Organization is primarily 
a matter of just how well an officer can 
control a given unit, this in turn be- 
ing dependent upon the communica- 
tions at hand. Communications form 
an integral factor in command and 
should be given as much right of way 
is is consistent with the coordinated 


activities within the unit. The impor- 
tance of signal communications has 
been realized by our General Staff, our 
schools and by most of our officers. A 
conscientious effort to lay stress upon 
training in communications has been 
made.. Although exigencies of the serv- 
ice have greatly curtailed this training, 
it is believed that better use can be 
and should be made of our communi- 
cation agencies. 

Our Signal Corps has given to us for 
use in commanding our respective units 
eyery practical means of communicat- 
ing our orders. Most of these means 
or agencies are very technical, many 
depending upon a thorough knowledge 
of code. In order to train fully the 
soldier man to handle these agencies 
properly, perhaps three times as much 
ground must be covered during the 
course of the training year as is cov- 
ered in the rifle company. Because of 
this training it would be a far more 
difficult task properly to expand head- 
quarters personnel to war strength, 
than rifle personnel. It is very doubt- 
ful if there exists in the service today 
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ment, As this so-call 
nucleus in headquarters 
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_ comprises almost the e 
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: Way expansion to 
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3 plished efficiently is 
a . . s 7 in 
Ew maintaining battalion 
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e 25 headquarters companies ; 
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5 5 key men at all times 
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— PROVIDE FOR SPECIALISTS 
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es as of organization do not 
ms eo provide even the mini 
= mum key men for expa! 
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panies, As an example o 


this, radio operators ma 
be cited. The tables 

organization provid: 
seven in a_ regiment 

headquarters compan) 
This number is. seldom 
reached, and if it is, it is 
not maintained by th 
majority of regiments for 
any length of time. | 
these seven operators art 
on hand, the assignment 
is two to each battalio 
two to the regiment 








This detachment, functioning in Honolulu and environs, is conside 
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and station, and one to the regi- 

\| station in the brigade net. The 

ental net theoretically could be 

nded into another regiment. But 

radio station cannot function con- 

usly with but one operator, the 

man on the regiment's brigade net 
tion perforee would stay with his 
regiment and the new regiment 
d Jack operators. We may ask at 
point what about the understudies 
or these operators, for surely our com- 
munications officers are training per- 
sonnel in addition to the seven men 
authorized as radio operators. This is 
being done, but in practice it is found 
that the men receiving training as un- 
derstudies are just about sufficient to 
provide for the loss of older operators 
through shifting personnel. 

The lack of battalion headquarters 
companies materially decreases the 
effectiveness of the training of the regi- 
mental headquarters company, as 
regimental personnel require battalion 
personnel to work with. For field ex- 


ald 
wot 
this 
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ercises and command and communica 
tion work, effort always is made to 
supply adequate trained personnel 
from the regimental but In 
practice this is not found to work out 
satisfactorily due to the limited num 
ber of men available. Particularly is 
this true at a regimental post or a regi 
mental post less one or two battalions. 


sections, 


An ideal of communication work and 
a necessity, is to maintain 24-hour effi 
cient service. This demands two eche 
or shifts of personnel. Under 
present conditions this would be most 


lons, 


difficult to obtain when personnel is 
hardly sufficient for the efficient opera 
tion of the regimental command post 
alone. 

In summary, there is a crying need 
for battalion headquarters companies : 
first, to be prepared at all times to pro 
vide personnel for proper expansion, 
and secondly, to provide a team with 
which the personnel of higher echelons 
can operate. 





Pistol Team 


HE results of the 1926 Infantry 
pistol team competition, open to 
the 
were recently announced by the Na- 


companies of Regular Infantry, 


tional Rifle Association. Winners of 
the first five places were as follows: 

1. Company M, 4th Inf., Fort Law- 
tun, Wash. ; 
93.73%. 

2. Hars. Co., 8th Inf., Fort Screven, 


(ia.; bronze medals; seore, 92.02%. 


silver medals; score, 


3. Company A, 7th Inf., Vancouver 
bks., Wash. ; 
91.57%. 

4. Company H, 25th Inf., Nogales, 
\riz.; seore, 91.18%. 


bronze medals; score, 


Champions 


®». Company M, 42d Inf., Camp Gail- 
lard, C. Z.; 

There were 31 entries in the compe- 
of 
scores, representing the following regi- 
ments: 3d, 4th, 5th, 7th, Sth, 15th 22d, 
25th and 42d regiments. 


score, 90.96%. 


tition, which 25 reported their 


High individual score was made by 
Pvt. Ist Cl. William E. Morgan, Serv 
ice Co., 15th Infantry. 

Special regimental championship 
badges were awarded to Company M, 
4th Inf., and Company A, 7th Inf., for 
attaining the highest seores in their 
regiments in competition with three or 


more companies. 
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Administration for the Company Commander 
By Covonet W. K. Naywor, 13th Infantry 


(Continued from last month) 


3. Has the Quartermaster prepared a 
suitable room or place for fitting shoes? 
(Par. 2, AR 850-125.) 

4. Has each man in the company the 
‘prescribed number of pairs of shoes and 
are they in condition for immediate field 
service? 

5. Do the men understand that they 
should not permit a pair of shoes to be- 
come so worn out that the shoemaker can 
not repair them? 


ARMS AND ORDNANCE PROPERTY 


1. In quarters, are arms kept in arm 
racks? Are weapons other than those in- 
tended for arm racks kept under lock and 
key? (Par. 285, AR 1913.) 

2. Is there a cleaning rack for rifles in 
the barracks? (Par. 57, TR 320-10.) 

38. Has the company an “arm repair 
chest” and is it thoroughly equipped and 
in good condition? (Table of Basic Allow- 
ances.) 

4. What dressing is used on the exterior 
wood part of the rifle? (Par. 292, AR 
1913; Par. 37, TR 320-10.) 

5. Is the complete dismounting of the 
rifle done by any other men than those 
specially selected and instructed? (Par. 
82, TR 320-10.) 

6. Are rifles properly oiled when used 
in connection with swimming and is the 
warning against throwing the rifle in 
wall-scaling complied with? (Par. 1, G. O. 
48, 1911.) 

7. Where is your small arms ammu- 
nition kept? (No restriction.) 

8. What system of individual responsi- 
bility have you for ammunition issued to 
the men? 

9. Are savings of ammunition properly 
applied? That is, are savings from one 
individual or organization transferred to 
another? (Cir. 27, W. D., 1925.) 

10. Is the oldest ammunition used first? 
(Par. 27, AR 1775-10.) 

11. Are the symbols for identifying am- 
munition as set forth in par. 26, AR 775- 
10 understood? 

12. Is powder or other explosive matter 
kept in the company store room? (Par. 
1199, AR 1913.) Note: There is no regu- 
lation against keeping small arms ammu- 
nition in company store rooms. 

18. Are all rifle and hand grenades 
filled with phosphorus kept in isolated 
storage? (Par. 22, AR 775-10.) 

14. Is par. 26, AR 45-400 complied with 
as to disposition of empty cartridge cases, 


bandoleers, clips, and packing bixes? 
(Cir. 13, WD 1925.) 


EQUIPMENT 


1. Is equipment fitted to the men under 
the direction of an officer? All other 
changes prohibited? (Par. 8-h, AR 245-5.) 

2. Where are the individual equipment 
and accoutrements kept? 

3. How are they hung up? 


4. Any dressing or polishing materia] 
used on equipment except the preparations 
furnished by supply branches? (Par. 28-y. 
AR 245-5.) 


5. Is leather equipment cared for as |aid 
down in Cir. 23 WD, 1919; Par. 1, Ord 
Pamphlet 1965, 1923? 

6. Are identification tags in the posses. 
sion of officers and enlisted men, and are 
they worn in the field when the field kit 
is worn? (Par. 34, AR 600-40.) 

7. Are all possible steps being taken 
by the company commander to facilitate 
the proper care, cleaning and preservation 
of the men’s uniforms? What are they’ 
(Par. 16-c, AR 600-40.) 

_8. Does the company commander super- 
vise in person the trying on of all uni 
forms of his men and see that each man 
is properly fitted with a smart uniform’ 
(Par. 1, AR 600-35.) 

9. Are “try-out” garments and a suit- 
able room provided by the Quartermaster’ 
(Par. 1-d, AR 600-35.) 

10. What surplus or obsolete property 
is on hand in the company? (Kind, quan- 
tity and condition.) 

11. Is there more reserve equipment on 
hand than 5 per cent of the total author- 
ized strength? (Par. 5, p. 3, Cir. WD, 
1923, Tables of Basic Allowances.) 

12. Any defects in clothing or equip- 
ment to report? What improvements are 
suggested ? 

13. How many serviceable hand litters 
are there in the company? (Cir. WD, 1923, 
Tables of Basic Allowances.) How often 
are they inspected? 

14. Is the proper allowance of ‘entare 
and equipage kept in the hands of the 
organization, properly cared for, and in 
serviceable condition? (Table III, Cir. 58, 
WD, 1923, Tables of Basic Allowances.) 

15. Is the supply of clothing sufficient’ 

16. Has the company the entrenching 
tools prescribed in Tables II and III, Cir. 
58, WD, 1923, and Sec. II and Note 4, 
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Table IV-A, Cir. 276, WD, 1921, Tables of 
Ba-ic Allowances? 

Has the company the prescribed en- 
gineer equipment according to the Tables 
of Allowances? Is it in good condition? 
(Notes 2 and 6, Tables IV-A, Cir. 276; 
Table IV-B, Cir. 290, WD, 1921, as 
amended; and Cir. 54, WD, 1922, as 
amended.) 

18. Has each soldier equipment A and 
BR, Table I, Tables of Basic Allowances? 
(Cir. 58, WD, 1923.) 

19. Has the company its signal com- 
munication equipment? (Sec. V, Table 
Iv-A, Cir. 276; Table X IV-B, Cir. 290, 
WD, 1921; and Cir. 54, WD, 1922, Tables 
of Basic Allowances.) 

20. Is company property and the ar- 
ticles in the possession of the men prop- 
erly marked? (AR 850-5.) 

21. Have the officers their full field 
equipment as provided for in Table of 
Basic Allowances? 

22. Are all wall lockers and refriger- 
ators marked with the post number of the 
building in which they are located? (Par. 
15, AR 850-5.) 

23. Are all wall and foot lockers packed 
in conformity with TG 60, 13th Infantry? 

24. Are the insides of water buckets and 
foot lockers painted white—the latter to 
comply with the wishes of the Brigade 
Commander? 

25. Do you comply with par. 10 AR 30- 
2145 regarding the collection of and turn- 
ing in of waste materials? 

26. Do you take the necessary steps to 
conserve waste materials such as leather, 
metal, wood, paper, burlap, tin cans, rags, 
worn-out clothing, etc., originating within 
your organization? (Par. 9-b, AR 30- 
2145.) 

27. Have you an accumulation of spare 
parts, repair materials and tools in excess 
of your allowance? (Par. 2-h, AR 35-6540.) 


COMPANY PAPER WORK 


1. Do the Lieutenants assist the Cap- 
tain in paper work? (AR 245-5.) 

2. Are they instructed by actually mak- 
ing out certain papers? (AR 245-5.) 

3. Are the following reports maintained 
in the company and kept up to date?: 

A. Morning Report—WD AGO Form 
No. 1. (AR 345-400.) 

a. Are all entries initialed by the com- 
pany commander before being submitted 
to the Personnel Adjutant? 

B. Daily Sick Report—WD AGO form 
No. 5. (AR 345-415.) 

a. Are all men inspected by the com- 
pany commander before being sent to the 
Medical Officer? (See instructions on AGO 
Form 339.) 
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b. Are there any erasures on the sick 
report? See instructions. 

c. Duty Roster—WD AGO Form No. 6. 
(AR 345-25.) 

a. Is any man excused from the per- 
formance of his regular duty? 

b. Is the principle of longest off duty 
first for duty being carried out? 

c. Is any one ever punished by being re- 
quired to do another’s regular duty? 

D. Individual Equipment Record—WD 
AGO Form No. 33 (AR 35-6680, AR 35- 
6720 and AR 615-40.) 

E. Diary—Table V, WD AGO Form 73. 
(AR 345-415.) 

F. Soldier’s Personal Record—WD AGO 
Form No. 20. (Par. 36,-AR 345-100.) 

G. WD AGO Form No. 838—Score Card 
for Rifle Practice; Form No. 84, Score 
Card for Automatic Rifle Practice; Form 
No. 85, Score Card for Machine Gun Prac- 
tice; Form 86, Score Card for 37-mm. and 
3-inch Trench Mortar Practice; Form 87, 
Score Card for Bayonet; Form No. 88, 
Score Card for Pistol (Dismounted) Prac- 
tice. These are prepared by the Personnel 
Adjutant but preserved in the company 
for range purposes. Are they complete 
and up to date, signed and properly au- 
thenticated? 

a. What officers and men failed to com- 
plete the course in small arms firing? In 
bayonet fighting? Why? 

b. Were marking and scoring at target 
practice conducted as required? (Pars. 32- 
36, TR 150-10.) 

ec. Was score for record practice kept 
in the pit compared with the score kept 
at the firing point? (Par. 32, TR 150-10.) 

d. Was scoring closely supervised and 
record verified by a company officer? (Par. 
140, TR 150-10.) 

e. Was the original card of each man 
firing signed by the “scorer” and the su- 
pervising officer, turned over to the com- 
pany commander, and kept in the per- 
sonal possession of the latter as required 
by par. 32, TR 150-10? 

f. Was the company record of rifle 
marksmanship (original score cards) kept 
at the firing point during record practice? 
Was the record practice and qualification 
of each man transcribed to his service 
record under the supervision of the com- 
pany commander? Was the record of 
rifle marksmanship for the company kept 
in the possession of the company comman- 
der until the scores were transcribed to 
the service records and the required report 
of rifle firing rendered? Where are the 
original score cards of the company for 
last year? After a year has elapsed what 
is done with them? (Par. 61, TR 150-10.) 
Same as regards dismounted pistol prac- 
tice. (Par. 34, TR 150-10; par. 128, P. M.) 
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Company M, 18th Infantry, Winner of Many Trophies Awarded Within the Regiment 
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g. What supervision was exercised ov: 
preparation of the reports of classificati 
rifle firing? (Par. 62, TR 150-10.) 

H. Company Council Book—WD QMC Forn 
No. 15. (AR 210-50.) 

a. Is the fund deposited in the official 
nation of the organization and not to the « 
of the company commander? (Par. 6, AR 210 
0.) 

b. Are any of the funds accruing 
rations used for any other purpose? (| 
ll-c, AR 210-10.) 

ce. Is par. 5-c. AR 210-10, regarding abse: 
of custodian for any period beyond three 
not to exceed ten days complied with? 

d. Is par. 7, AR 210-10, complied wit] 
regard to money making activities? 

e. Is the barber shop conducted in acco 
ance with par. 9, AR 40-205 (Inspection 
barber as to hygiene, etc.), and is copy of tha 
paragraph posted in a conspicuous place i; 
the shop? 

f. Are your tailor prices in accord with the 
schedule approved by the Post Exchange Coun 
cil? 

g. Are all funds accruing to the company 
posted in the council book? 

h. Have you any obligations extending be 
yond the current month? (Par. 10-d, AR 
210-10.) 

i. Are the monthly and quarterly inspe 
tions of the fund made? (Par. 19, AR 210 
10.) 

j. Are the War Department theater coupo 
books disposed of in the manner and to the 
persons and under the conditions set fort! 
in change No. 2 to par. 26, AR 210-390? 

k. At what profit are these books sold, if 
any? Has the commanding officer authorized 
this profit? Is the amount derived from such 
profit taken up in the company fund? (Par. 26 
(5), AR 210-390.) 

l. Are any ration or subsistence sales article 
purchased outside the quartermaster in vio 
lation of regulations? (Q. 397 and Par. 10-b, 
AR 210-50.) 

m. Is there any bartering or selling of 
rations? (Par. 20, AR 30-2210.) 

n. Is the reserve ration used only as re 
quired by par. 2-f, AR 30-2210? 

K. Is all your company property covered by 
memorandum Receipt? (WD QMC Form No. 
74. AR 35-6720.) 

a. Have you held the semi-annual inventory 
and have you had your memorandum receipts 
corrected to date? (Par. 13 and 18-a, (2), AR 
35-6520.) 

b. Have you any property out on memoran 
dum receipt that is not in your use or the us« 
of those under your military control? (Par 
16, AR 35-6520.) 

L. Have you on file the prescribed hors« 
(mule) record card or descriptive lists, WI) 
QMC Form No. 125, duly authenticated? (AR 
30-455.) 

Mm. Are vour files of orders of all kinds com 
plete? (AR 310-50.) 
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Do you keep a 

ir. 1, AR 345-105.) 

. Have you any recruits in your com- 
pany that have been in it longer than one 
month who have not had a talk on the 
egimental history made to them? (Par. 

_ AR 345-105.) 

0. Have you given the Personnel Adju- 
tant a certificate to the effect that certain 
\rmy Kegulations have been read to each 
man and that he has been given the lec- 
tures On sex morality? Has every man 
been given small pox, typhoid, para-ty- 
phoid inoculations? Has this been en- 
tered on his record? (Par. 13, AR 345-125; 
par. 12, AR 345-125; par. 2, AR 40-235; 
par. 6 and 6b, AR 345-125, and 40-125, 
respectively.) 

p, Are your Army Regulations 
Training Regulations up to date? 


company history? 


and 


GENERAL 
1. Has the company an adequate amuse- 
ment room? 
2. Is the company fund too large? (Par. 
fa, AR 210-50.) 
3. Is there a company exchange? (Par. 
76, AR 210-65.) 


CARE OF ANIMALS AND STABLES 
(HDQRS. AND M. G. COS.) 


1. Are fires or lights other than elec- 
tric lights or stable lanterns permitted 
in stables? Is a special place designated 
for trimming, filling, and lighting lan- 
terns? Is smoking in the stables or in 
their vicinity allowed? Are there knives 
handy about the stables for cutting loose 
animals in event of fire? (Par. 36d and e, 
TR 135-15.) 

2. Have you a feeding schedule? (Par. 
1, AR 30-485.) 

3. Do you feed animals in the stables 
three times a day with hay twice and 
those in the corral twice? (Par. 1b c, AR 
30-485.) 

4. Do you feed the forage ration pre- 
scribed in par. 3, AR 30-480? 

5. Do you have any reduction or in- 
crease? (Par. 5, AR 30-480.) 

6. How often do you draw forage? (Par. 
7, AR 30-480.) 

7. Do you account for excess forage as 
required in par. 3, AR 30-490? 

8. Which of the four methods of feeding 
prescribed in par. 20, TR. 360-5 do you 
follow? 

9. Do you groom your animals twice a 
day under the supervision of an officer? 

10. Does a commissioned officer attend 
stables? 

11. How do you dispose of the manure 
from your stables? (Par. 18, AR 30-2175.) 

12. Are feed boxes and mangers 
brushed out daily, and once a week are the 
feed boxes and the portion of the wood- 
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work immediately surrounding them weil 
scraped and wasned with soap and water? 
(Par. Se, AK 4u-ZU8U.) 

13. Are picket ines und stables policed 
and swept ciean auiuy!’ (Par. Sa, (4) AR 
40-2080.) 

14. Are picket lines burnt off with crude 
oil or straw once a week’ (Par. 3a (4) 
AR 40-2080.) 

15. Is strict attention paid to ventilation 
of the stables? (Par. 3a (3), AR 40-2080.) 

16. Have all your animais been mal 
leined as required by pars. 14 and 15, AR 
40-2100? 

17. Are your animals 
quired by AR 850-5? 

18. Do you protect your forage as re 
quired and in the manner set forth in 
par. 22a TR 360-5? 

19. Are regulations complied with in re- 
gard to clipping the mane and forelocks, 
and trimming the tails? (Par. 31, 32 and 
34, TR 360-5.) 

20. Is your company dispensary prop- 
erly equipped and stocked with medicine? 

21. How often do you clean your har 
ness, and what materials do you use? 

22. Do you keep the following records 
at the stables? 

a. A horse or mule record card, if ani- 
mals are branded by the “Preston Brand- 
ing System,” or a descriptive card if not? 

b. A record of stable property in a 
“Property Record Book’’? 

ce. An accurate record of all forage re 
ceived, on hand or consumed? 

d. An accurate record of the shoeing of 
all animals? 

e. A Morning Report of Animals. 

f. An Animal Sick Report. 

For instruction and forms see 
TR 360-5, 

23. Do you comply with brigade memo 
randum No. 31 in regard to drawing shoes 
of surp.us animals? 

I) 


branded as re- 


par. 72, 


Training Regulations 410-100 

PON the recommendation of the 
U Chief of Infantry, the Adjutant 
the 
Regulations 410-100 


General has recently approved 
issue of Training 
Ordnance Mainten 
Rifle 


ries), to headquarters of Infantry com 


(Instructions to 


ance Companies, and -Aeccesso 


panies armed with the rifle. The regu 


lation referred to contains data eon 
cerning the inspection of rifles and 
bayonets, which is believed to be valti- 


able to Infantry company commanders 
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Here and There With the Infantry 


HE ORGANIZATION day of the 

28th Infantry falling on Saturday, 
May 28—the ninth anniversary of the 
Battle of Cantigny—the regiment cele- 
brated on the day preceding. At each 
of the stations of the regiment, Fort 
Niagara, Madison Bar- 
racks, and Fort Ontario, 
N. Y., appropriate exer- 
cises were held. 

DURING THE LAST tar- 
get season, Company A, 
24th Infantry, was pre- 
sented with a special serv- 
ice rifle, known as the 
‘*Gent Silver Rifle,’’ with 
highly polished stock and 
with a silver plate on each 
side of the stuck. Capt. 
W. F. Gent, 24th Inf., 
donated the trophy, which 
is entrusted annually to 
the soldier who shows 
the highest proficiency in 
rifle practice during the 
year. The names of the 
winners of the honor are 
to be engraved on one of 
the silver plates. The 
rifle is carried at all for- 
mal ceremonies. 





THe 277TH INFANTKY 
won the Hawaiian boxing 
championship for 1927. 
The ‘‘Wolfhounds’’ re- 
peated their victories of 


in every 


weight, excepting li 
weight, was held or fought for | 


da 


27th Infantryman. Twenty-eight indi 


viduals contributed points toward 


Qe 


championship. During the season, 14 
smokers were held at which box 








1925 and 1926, and they 


give great credit to the Model Soldier in 26th 


coach of their boxing 


Infantry 
Corp. William Carleton, 


squad, Licut. Frances G. © E, (25 years’ service) 
° was declared winner in a 


Brink, for tle suecess of competition 


held 


at 


their mittmen. The title Plattsburg Barracks, 


N. Y 





matches were the princ 
pal attraction. Enthusi 
asm in the sport 1 
high in the ‘‘ Paradis: 
the Pacific.’’ 

THE 16TH INFAN?R\ 
and other units at Fort 
Jay, N. wi held a very 


suecessful horse and 


transportation show at 
Governor’s Island on May 
4. Besides the norma 
events, there were a num 
ber of special competi 
tions, such as a bugler’s 
contest, rating of organi 
zation messes, best 
dressed soldier, shelte: 


tent pitching, and trouble 


shooting contest fo 
motor vehicles. 

THE 22p_ INFANTR\ 
sponsored a program fo: 
the benefit of the Dis 
abled American Veterans 
of Atlanta at Fort Me 
Pherson on May 15. Th 
program contained some 
of the famous names in 
recent sport history, pa: 
ticularly Bobby Jones 
internationally know) 
golfist. Ty Cobb, Jr., Co 
Wait C. Johnson, and 
other tennis stars of th 
South, played matche 
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Southern Association Atlanta 
(‘rackers’’ met the Infantry School 
ball team. Polo was also on the 


vyram., 


CoMPANY B, 15th Tank Battalion, 
won the battalion field and track meet 
in Doughboy Stadium at Fort Benning, 
\pril 15, with a total of 71 points. 
Company A was second with a total of 
214 points. This is the second meet 
that the Tankers held within two 
months, and Company B has won each 
meet by a large margin. Sergeant 
Wiseman, who starred as quarterback 
on the post championship football team 
last fall, was the outstanding point 
gainer. Early last fall the winning 
company drew all of the athletic equip- 
ment available and started a gym- 
uasium. Every man was given train- 
ing in the various events and there was 
developed the material for the track 
team. By the plan, excellent reerea- 
tion was provided for the whole com- 
pany, and to the interest in athletics 
the high morale of this organization 
ean largely be attributed. 

AT THE INVITATION of the Command- 
ant of the Infantry School a number 
of Regular, Reserve and National! 
Guard officers from Birmingham, Ala., 
went to Fort Benning, Ga., on April 
19 to witness the demonstration of an 
infantry battalion in the attack. The 
problem was very instructive and all 
those officers attending were deeply im- 
pressed with the facilities of the school 
and the efficient manner of presenting 
the problem. 


OWING TO THE ABSENCE of a number 


of polo ponies with the machine gun 
companies, the 22d Infantry formed a 


composite team with the Governors’ 
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Horse Guards (114th Cavalry) of At 
lanta and played a closely contested 
match with the 29th Infantry on May 


1, losing to the visitors 8—7. 


A COMPOSITE BATTALION of the 22d 
Infantry led the Confederate Memoria! 
Day parade in Atlanta on April 26 

THE FIRST REPORT on the squads com 
posing the Chief of Infantry’s Com 
bat team for 1927 has been received 
from the 45th Infantry (P. S.). The 
best squad in musketry training in that 
regiment is commanded by Corp. Pedro 
Recario, with the following members: 
Valentin Bautiste, Sixto Ignacio, Au 
gustin Laureta, Juan Ganalongo, Nes 
torio Oboza, Eliseo Raso and Florencio 
Tolentino. (Note.—The Book Depart 
ment, U. 8. Infantry Association, has 
tor sale the sleeve patch insignia of the 


new and lately approved design 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL transportation 
show held at Doughboy Stadium at 
Fort Benning, Ga., April 23, aecord 
ing to the Infantry School News, was 
‘fone of the best ever seen in the 
South.’’ The polo squad of the 6th 
Cavalry from Fort Oglethorpe was 
present at the post for a tournament 
and entered in the various events. The 
cavalrymen took the polo honors from 


the doughboys in the series. 


THE FREEBOooTERS, led by Maj. H. J. 
M. Smith, won the polo title of Fort 


Benning for the second successive year 


THe 167TH INFANTRY has been busily 
engaged during the past few months 
building temporary wooden = shelter 
from salvage, to replace the barracks 
destroyed by fire early this year. The 
failure of the passage of the second de 
ficiency appropriation bill by the Sen 


ate, which ineluded funds for construe 
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tion of barracks at Fort Jay, made it 
mandatory that shelter other than tents 
be provided, and Colonel Croft and his 
regiment have met the problem with 
exemplary energy. 


THE PLAN proposed by the Chief of 
Infantry of assembling good enlisted 
football players of the Army at Fort 
Benning, Ga., to form the Army team 
that will compete in November for the 
President’s Cup is gradually being ef- 
fected. The team that will meet the 
Marines next fall will be a more repre- 
sentative all-Army team, which it has 
only purported to be in the past three 
years. 


THE Ist INFANTRY issued a hand- 
some year book to every man of the 
regiment last month. First Lieut. A. 
J. Monger was the editor. 


THe 2p Barrauion, 45TH INFANTRY 
(P.S.), finished the target season for 
this year with a qualification of 99.15 
per cent. Companies F and G quali- 
fied 100 per cent and Company E, 
97.44 per cent. This battalion has 
failed to qualify only four men for the 
past three years. 


THe 8TH INFANTRY at Fort Sere) ey. 
Ga., participated in the Confederst, 
memorial day exercises at Savannah). 
Ga., on April 26. 


THE ORGANIZATION DAY of the 1sth 
Infantry was celebrated at Fort S\y 
eum, N. Y., on May 4. This day was the 
106th anniversary of the organization 
of the regiment. 


FOURTEEN OFFICERS attending the 
National Guard and Reserve compan) 
officers’ class at the Infantry Selo), 
qualified as expert riflemen on Marci) 
29. Capt. Harry M. Turpin, Indiana 
N. G., won first place with a score o/ 
324. Twenty-five qualified as sharp 
shooters, and 43 as marksmen. 


THE 257TH INFANTRY has been busi!) 
engaged during the past few monit|is 
restoring and renovating its barrack 
buildings. Practically no funds are 
available for carrying on the work, aid 
it is of necessity a matter of improvi- 
sation. As a result of the poor con 
ditions of the barracks, there has been 
an unusually high sick rate at the No 
gales garrison. 





Battalions Declared Inactive 

WO battalions of the 42d Infantry, 

stationed at Camp Gaillard, Canal 
Zone, have been declared inactive units. 
It is understood that the entire regi- 
ment is to be disbanded, and that the 
strength of each of the 14th and 33d 
regiments will be increased. 

Changes recently ordered in the 22d 
Infantry at Fort McPherson, Ga., pro- 
vide for the transfer of one battalion 
to Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., and for the 
placing of one battalion of the regiment 
on the inactive list. Headquarters, 








Fourth Corps Area is to move into Fort 
MePherson. 

The battalion of the 2d Infantry at 
Fort Wayne, Mich., has been declared 
inactive, and the personnel transferred 
to the two other stations of the reg: 
ment, Fort Sheridan, Ill., and Fort 
Brady, Mich. 

® 
“Best Company” Award in 18th 
OMPANY M, 18th Infantry, ste 
tioned at Fort Hamilton, N. Y.. 
on April 2, was awarded the pennan! 
for the best company in the regimen 
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The 18th In- 
try, with headquarters at Fort Slo- 
Forts Hamilton 
At each post the best com- 


the eurrent quarter. 
garrisons and 
Schuyler. 
was selected by the post or de- 

the regi- 
ital commander, Col. J. J. Bradley, 


ment commander, and 
se the best company in the regiment 
nspection. The winning companies 
i each post were: Company C at Fort 
Slocum, Company G at Fort Schuyler, 

| Company M at Fort Hamilton. 

\t the yearly animal transportation 
show held at Fort Hamilton, on April 

Company M won the cup for the 
The com- 
pany officers are: Capt. Noe C. Killian, 
Ist Lieut. Leo C. Paquet and 2d Lieut. 
Merson L. Skinner. 


hest machine gun company. 


; 
Lieutenant Punishes Bull’s Eyes 
IRST LIEUT. LESTER E. GRU- 
BER, Inf., stationed at Fort Wm. 
McKinley, Rizal, P. 1., created a new 
ecord in rifle marksmanship in the 
ilippine Department on April 1. His 
core was 344, made as follows: 


Slow Fire 
200 yds... 48 
300 yds... 49 
500 yds... 50 
600 yds... 49 


Rapid Fire 
200 yds... 50 
300 yds..... 50 


500 yds. 48 


148 


196 
Lieutenant Gruber also qualified 
with the pistol with the following 
score : 


Timed fire 
Rapid fire 
Quick fire 


98.0 per cent 
96.5 per cent 
100.0 per cent 


Total 98.1 


per cent 
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Trophies Presented in Ist Infantry 
OL. JOHN F. PRESTON, com- 
C mander of the Ist Infantry, re- 
cently presented trophies for various 
championships in athleties and marks- 
manship won by the regiment and its 
components. <A large silver football on 
a silver stand, won by the regiment 
for the football championship of the 
2d Division for the season of 1926, was 
presented to Set. Homer Bowersock, 
captain of the team. A beautiful silver 
loving cup was given to Corporal Sims 
for Company F, the regimental base- 
ball champions of 1926. First Sergeant 
Berry of the Service Company re- 
ceived a handsome loving cup for that 
the 1927 
Private 
Swanson received a beautiful cup for 
Company A, 


organization, as winner of 
regimental baseball series. 


inter- 
company small-bore rifle competition, 
and Ist Sergeant Norris received the 
cup for the 3d Battalion, as winner in 
the inter-battalion small-bore rifle com- 
petition. 


as winner of the 


Private McKinsley was given 
a plaque for Company D, as the award 
to the machine gun company in the di- 
vision making the best score on the tar- 
get range each year. Company D won 
this trophy also in 1922 and 1924 in 
competition with ten other machine 
gun companies. 

Colonel Preston praised all compet- 
ing for the various trophies for the 
keen interest and true sportsmanship 
displayed. 


D 


Competitions in Marching 
‘ke 15th Infantry recently organ- 

ized a system of company practice 
marches on a competitive basis, similar 
to athletic The 


contests. route of 
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march, 8.5 miles long, in the form of a 
loop, was over varied terrain consisting 
of macadam road, open field and a 
great deal of poorly conditioned Chi- 
nese dirt road. The practice period 
was marked with great enthusiasm. 
Various experiments were made with 
a view of ascertaining the correct rates 
of speed to use on the different types 
of terrain traversed. Whispered ru- 
mors around barracks as to the march- 
ing time of the various units re- 
minded one of the atmosphere so com- 
mon in this respect around a race 





Activities 
course. During the record march, pen 
alties were awarded to companies hay. 
ing men fall out. A company losing 
more than three men was ruled out of 
the contest. The winning company 
averaged 5.73 miles per hour without 
the loss of a man. The regimental 
average rate was 5.44 miles per hour 
without penalties and 5.28 miles with 
penalties. The record march and prae- 
tice leading up to it was considered one 
of the main sporting events of the yea: 
and will hereafter become an annual 
fixture in the regiment. 


D 


Who Is To Blame For Unpreparedness? 


Why is it that the military management of a people 
justly famed for their inventiveness, their hospitality 
to new mechanical ideas and methods, shows so little 


of these qualities? In 1916 our citizen soldiers were 
virtually without machine guns and our Regular 


troops had an allotment far below the existing stand- 
ards of a modern fighting force. We went into the 
great war and had to use artillery and airplanes pro- 
vided by our allies. Now ten years later we send 
troops to China without tanks. It’s a wonder they 
have machine guns. . . . If Congress has prevented 
progress by inadequate provision, and doubtless Con- 
gress and the Executive are in some measure to blame, 
the Army should protest. There is now a public 
opinion which will support its legitimate complaints, 
expressed by such organizations as the American 
Legion, composed of men who have had enough expe- 
rience of the cost of unpreparedness to speak with 
knowledge and foree.—Chicago Tribune. 
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Supply of the National Guard’ 


By LikvUTeENANT COLONEI 


HE annual Federal appropriation 
the the National 
(iuard amounts to approximately $30,- 
000,000. 


for support of 
If you add to that the value 

the supplies and equipment that is 
<sued to the National Guard without 
charge against its appropriations—in 
other words, the free issues, amount- 
$5,000,000 a 
vear, the total annual cost to the Fed- 


ing to approximately 
eral Government of the National Guard 
amounts to about $35,000,000. Adding 
to this the annual expenditures from 
State appropriations, 
*15,000,000, the total annual 
the National Guard, consisting of 185,- 


approximately 


eost of 


(00 men, amounts to approximately 
$50,000,000. This 
capita cost of approximately $270. 1 


represents a per 
think I ean state without fear of con- 
tradiction that from the standpoint of 
preparedness for national defense the 
National Guard is well worth every dol 
lar that is expended upon it. 

The appropriation of ap 
proximately $30,000,000 made by the 
Federal Government 


annual 


for the National 
Guard is expended, approximately, as 
follows: About one-third is required 
for the expenses of the 15-day field 


training and for the construction of 


JouHn P. Me 


\DAMS, Infanti " 


camps; another third is required to pay 
for the armory drills, the training that 
during the 


is carried on all year in 


preparation for the field training; and 
the remaining third covers the cost o! 
uniforms and equipment, forage for 
the 


mechanics to keep the motor equipment 


animals, earetakers for animals, 
in order, and other expenses ineident 
to training and instruction. 

The National Guard today is well 
That is to 


exception of certain items, the Guard 


equipped. say, with the 


1s equipped for field service. Each ot 
the States has its maintenance strength 
equipment, and most of them have their 
peace-strength equipment of essential 
The 

the 


whereas at peace strength the existing 


articles. present maintenance 


strength of Guard is 185,780, 
organizations of the Guard would reach 
an aggregate strength of 250,000. The 
Federal property in the hands of the 
Guard today amounts to a little over 
+200.000,000. 

When I say that the Guard has its 


essential equipment for field service, | 


do not include certain articles of equip 


ment that for various reasons are not 
issued to the Guard, and in some eases 


to the Regular Army, in peace time, on 


*Extracts from address delivered before convention of Quartermaster officers in 
Washington, March 18. Colonel McAdams is Chief of the Supply Section of the Militia 


Bureau of the War Department.—EDITor. 
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account of the expense of maintenance. 
Animals for the mounted units are au- 
thorized only to meet the minimum re- 
quirements for training. The motor 
equipment is on the same basis—train- 
ing needs only. Certain technical 
equipment that is very expensive and 
not stabilized as to type, such as radios, 
is supplied only in the minimum quan- 
tities that are required for purely 
training purposes. But all of these de- 
ficiencies in the peace equipment of the 
National Guard and the Regular Army, 
are provided for in our mobilization 
plans. So it is not necessary for the 
Guard to have on hand the complete 
equipment required to take the field on 
‘*M’’ day. It must first proceed to its 
concentration camps where it will be 
completely equipped at war strength. 


METHOD OF SUPPLY 


Now as to the method of supply of 
the National Guard; in order to make 
it, perhaps, a little clearer, I will di- 
vide the subject into two parts: first, 
the system of supply, which is the re- 
sponsibility of Federal agencies, and, 
second, the care, safekeeping and ac- 
counting for the property that is 
turned over to the States, which is the 
responsibility of the Guard. There has 
been very great improvement, since the 
reorganization of the Guard after the 
World War under the amended Na- 
tional Defense Act of June 4, 1920, in 
both the system of supply and in the 
care and accounting for the property. 
issued to the Guard. 

The period of reorganization of the 
National Guard may be said to extend 
from 1920 to 1925 when a halt was 
called on any further inerease in its 
strength. It required the greater part 
of this period to obtain a thorough un- 


































derstanding of the National Defen 
Act, to put its provisions into effect, 1 
decide on policies, to prepare regu; 
tions, and organization and equipme:)' 
tables, and to develop a system of su) 
ply. Much of this work was doi 
under time pressure, resulting in in 
numerable changes and much copy 
fusion. Notwithstanding these w) 
favorable conditions the Guard deve! 
oped very rapidly. I think, however. 
that it was well that its further de 
velopment was halted in 1925, at it, 
present strength, as it has afforded ay 
opportunity for the Guard to ‘‘con 
solidate its position’? to have its 
hurriedly prepared regulations, organi- 
zation and equipment tables, and so 
forth, rewritten in the light of past ex 
perience and with better foresight as 
to the ultimate goal. 

During the period of reorganization, 
and sinee, there has been constant im- 
provement made in the system of sup- 
ply and in the understanding and co- 
operation of the Federal agencies con- 
cerned. There has also been constant 
improvement in the conservation and 
accounting for the Federal property by 
the National Guard and in the cooper- 
ation of the Guard with the Federal 
Government in all matters relating to 
both training and supply. While many 
problems have yet to be solved, the 
spirit of the Guard is such that their 
solution is assured. 


OPERATING AGENCIES OF SUPPLY 


There are four operating agencies in 
the system of supply for the Nationa! 
Guard: the Militia Bureau, the chiefs 
of supply branches, the corps area com- 
manders, and the United States prop- 
erty and disbursing officers. 

The principal supply functions of 








e Chief of the Militia Bureau consist 
preparing and defending the esti- 
ates for National Guard appropria- 
ons, in apportioning the funds appro- 
priated to the States, as far as prac- 
ticable on the basis of their pro rata 
nlisted strength, and in allotting the 
unds so apportioned to the three other 
igencies I have mentioned, which ex- 
pend or obligate the funds allotted to 
them for designated purposes. 
The chiefs of supply branches are 
responsible for the procurement, stor- 
ve and issue of all military equipment 
(urnished the National Guard and all 
supplies which are not procured locally 
with funds allotted to the States. With 
this exception the supply branches of 
the Army have the same responsibility 
for the supply of the National Guard 
as for the Regular Army, the only dif- 
ference being that the Chief of the 
Militia Bureau determines the require- 
ments of the National Guard and con- 
trols the expenditure of the funds ap- 
propriated, whereas, the chiefs of sup- 
ply branches perform these functions 
for the Regular Army. 
The 


sponsible within the limits of the funds 


corps area commander is re- 
made available to him by the Chief 
of the Militia Bureau, that the National 
Guard of the States in his corps area 
are adequately equipped for field serv- 
ice. He handles all requisitions for 
Na- 
tjonal Guard in his corps area and he 


supplies and equipment for the 
is required by law to make an annual 
inspection of each organization to de- 
termine, among other things, whether 
the organization is provided with its 
authorized equipment in serviceable 
condition. In National 
Guard requisitions the corps area com- 


passing on 


mander is governed by the allowances 
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prescribed in National Guard equip 
and the availability ot 
funds allotted to him by the Chief of 
the Militia 
calls 


ment tables 


Bureau. If a requisition 
for unauthorized articles, or if 
the quantity asked for is in excess of 
authorized allowances, he either disap- 
proves the issue or, if he thinks that 
the articles for some exceptional rea- 
son should be issued, he refers the mat 
ter to the Chief of the Militia Bureau 
with his recommendation for decision. 

The United States property and dis- 
bursing officer is the fourth and a most 
National 
He must be a 


important agency in the 
Guard system of supply. 
National Guard officer, appointed by 
the governor with the approval of the 
Secretary of War. He is both a State 
and Federal official. He 
to the Federal 
property issued to the State and he dis- 


is accountable 
Government for all 
burses all Federal funds turned over to 
him for supplies and services procured 
for the National Guard, other than by 
requisition on the supply branches of 
the Army. For example, he disburses 
all funds for expenses of field training 
camps, except transportation, includ 
ing payment of troops; he pays the 
salaries of animal caretakers and mo 
allowed the 


tor mechanies which are 


mounted and motorized units; he ex 
pends all funds for the local repair and 
maintenance of clothing and equip- 
ment; he prepares all requisitions on 
the 


equipment, and issues them to the or- 


Army depots for supplies and 


ganizations. The United States prop- 
erty and disbursing officer is, without 
doubt, the hardest worked and most 
poorly paid officer in the employ ot 
Federal Government. 


Now, as to the method of handling 
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the supply of the National Guard at 
corps area headquarters. There is no 
prescribed method as the interior fune- 
tioning of his headquarters is, of 
course, entirely within the province of 
the corps area commander. The result 
is lack of unifcrmity. This in itself is 
not objectionable but the fact is that 
the supply of the National Guard 
works smoother in some corps areas 
than in others. The supply officers at 
corps area headquarters have the same 
responsibility for the supply of the Na- 
tional Guard as for the Regular Army. 
Funds allotted to the corps area com- 
mander should be allotted to the vari- 
ous supply officers who should edit and 
accomplish requisitions just as they do 
for the Regular Army, referring to the 
vfticer in charge of National Guard 
affairs all matters requiring a decision. 
The officer in charge of National Guard 
affairs should function as ‘an assistant 
chief of staff. 

The point I wish to bring out is, the 
supply of the National Guard should 
not be regarded as a side issue. The 
National Guard in every corps area is 
more than double the strength of the 
Regular Army and its supply is much 
more a problem and demands more 
time and attention than the supply of 
the Regular Army in the corps area. 
In my opinion the title of ‘‘ Officer in 
Charge of National Guard Affairs’’ is 
a misnomer and should be changed. 
The corps area commander is in charge 
of National Guard affairs. The staff 
officer at his headquarters who acts as 
his principal aide in meeting his re- 
sponsibilities under the National De- 
fense Act and the instructions of the 
Secretary of War relative to the sup- 
ply and training of the National Guard 
should function as, and have the title 








of assistant or deputy chief of sta’. 
Needless to say that only exceptiona!), 
qualified officers should be selected fo, 
this important assignment. 

ISSUE OF UNIFORM CLOTHING 

The most important class of quarter 
master supplies issued to the Guard is 
uniform clothing, the National Guard 
being provided with the same articles 
ot clothing as the Regular Army. The 
supply of clothing up. to the point ot! 
receipt by the organization commander 
follows the same procedure in the Na- 
tional Guard as in the Regular Army. 
In the Regular Army, however, ac 
countability ceases when the clothing is 
turned over to the soldier and is 
charged against his clothing allowance 
This system is impracticable, however, 
for the National Guard due to the con 
ditions of service in the Guard. 

In the National Guard there is no 
individual monetary allowance, cloth- 
ing being issued as required. It is 
used as long as it is serviceable, cloth- 
ing turned in by discharged soldiers 
being reissued to recruits or other men 
in the company. This system as now 
carried out is unsatisfactory both to the 
Federal Government and the National 
Guard. There is no incentive to con- 
serve clothing and the method of ac- 
counting for the clothing issued to the 
organization imposes a great burden 
and many times pecuniary loss on the 
company commander, 

The Federal Government is obligated 
to provide uniform clothing for use 
only during the limited period in which 
the uniform is worn at armory drill 
and field training and at such times as 
the Guard is called out in the service 
of the State. With proper care the 
principal articles of clothing should 











ltems the 


on 


st from one to three full enlistment 
eriods. 

Of course, it would be possible to 
etermine the average cost of clothing 
equired by the soldier during an en- 
stment period based on the serviceable 
fe and eost of each article and to fix 
n individual clothing allowance at this 
figure, debiting his account if he ex- 
ceeds his allowance and giving credit 


where savings are made as is done in 


the Regular Army. Such a system, 
however, is not feasible for the Na 


tional Guard, and I am supported in 
this view by practically all officers of 
the National Guard who have given the 
subject careful consideration. It is 
only necessary to cite one of a number 
of objectionable features, namely, if 
would mean so much additional paper 
work for the company commander that 
the system would be doomed to failure 


on this aceount alone. 
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This subject is the most important, 
and by far the most difficult problem 
in the supply of the National Guard 
The Militia 
on a practicable solution for some time 
and has prepared a tentative plan on 


which the views of all coneerned have 


Jureau has been working 


been obtained. These views and sug 
gestions are now being carefully con 
sidered and it is hoped to put the plan 
into effect, experimentally, with the 
next fiseal year. 

This example of contemplated im 
provements in the supply of clothing is 
indicative of the constructive work be 
ing done by the Militia Bureau in all 
phases of National Guard supply. In 
this great work, so vital to the efficiency 
of the largest component in our first 
line defense, General Hammond is re 
ceiving the fullest cooperation of the 
chiefs of supply branches, the corps 
area commanders, and the adjutants 
general of all the States. 





In and Around the Armories 


| pe MEMBERS of the West Vir- 
ginia National Guard hiked 50 miles 
in order to be present at the annual 
armory inspection of Company M at 
Spencer, W. Va. The men were highly 
complimented by the battalion com- 
mander on their pluck in overcoming 
difficulties in order to assist in making 
a good record for their company. 
Company G, 36th 
Division, which is the active company 
of the Houston Light Guard, had a 
banquet at its armory on April 27, the 
feature of which was the placing on 
exhibition in the Light Guard veterans’ 


143p INFANTRY, 


room of two life-size oil paintings by 


E. A. Philleau. One of the paintings 


entitled the ‘‘Last Conference,’’ be 
tween Gens. Robert E. Lee and Stone 
wall Jackson, which took place the eve 
ning before the day upon which the 
latter was killed, the other of Lieut. 
Col. Lindsey Blayney. The painting of 
Colonel Blayney shows him in the uni 
form worn by him during the World 
War. 
Company A, 159TH INranrry, Cali 
National Guard, of San 
dro, has been awarded the War De- 
partment 


fornia Lean- 


trophy for excellence in 
marksmanship, the second time in suc- 
The the 


highest figure of merit of a company 


cession. company attained 


of the National Guard armed with rifles 
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during the target year 1926. The regi- 
ment has won the trophy for three con- 
secutive years. Company C of the 
159th won it in 1924, while Company 
A won for 1925 and 1926. 
® 

N. R. A. Military Gallery Matches 

HE individual and team military 

rifle championships fired this year 
resulted in a clean sweep for the Cali- 
fornia National Guard, particularly for 
the 160th Infantry. Great credit is 
due to Capt. W. R. Jackson, command- 
ing Co. H, 160th Inf., for the victories, 
for he was largely responsible for the 
results attained. 

The national individual military 
championship was awarded Sgt. H. C. 
Williams, Cal. N. G. Sergeant Pil- 
liams was a member of the California 
National Guard rifle and pistol teams 
of 1924-1925. Lieut. H. T. 
N. Y. N. G., won seeond place. 

The company team match was won 
by Company H, 160th Infantry, Cal. 
N.G. Co. E, 121st Engrs., D. C. N. G., 
was second, and Co. E, 132d Inf., LL. 
N. G., was third. 

The regimental team match was won 
by the 160th Infantry, Cal. N. G. See- 
ond place was taken by the 121st 
Engrs., D. C. N. G., and third place by 
the 17th Infantry. 

Company H, 160th Inf., Cal. N. G., 
also won the company pistol team 
match. 


Noyes, 


® 


The Sergeant-Instructors 
HE noncommissioned officers of the 
Regular Army on duty with the 
Maryland National Guard as sergeant- 
instructors were examined at Third 
Corps Area headquarters on April 20 
for commissions in the Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. Following the successful eo: 

pletion of their examination they wey 
given a dinner at the Southern Hot: | 
by Brig. Gen. M. A. Reeckord, Adjutay: 
General of Maryland, at which (Co! 
H. C. Price, senior Regular Army iy 
structor with the Maryland Nationa! 
Guard, was guest of honor. 

The entrance into the Officers’ Re 
serve Corps of these N. C. O’s, whose 
periods of service extend from 12 to 
20 years, was made possible by the in 
terest of Colonel Price. In addition tv 
their normal duties as sergeant-inst ruc 
tors, Colonel Price requires these N. 
C. O’s to submit two lessons of th: 
Army correspondence courses per week 
from September 1 to July 1. The en- 
rollment is compulsory and the require- 
ment of two lessons per week is strict!) 
enforeed. 

With a refresher course every three 
years, the Army correspondence course 
and the courses prepared by the in- 
siructors on subjects vital to the Guard 
only, it looks as if the sergeant-instruc- 
tor problem is not such a difficult one 
and that they can be kept up to seratch. 
These noncommissioned officers cannot 
afford to neglect their studies, for the 
Guard is continually asking questions 
and the sergeants must know and be 
able to answer them intelligently. 


® 


High Standards in Texas 


HE 144th Infantry, Texas N. G., 
set a high standard in the last 
armory inspection, with 20 ‘‘ very satis- 
factory’’ units and one ‘‘satisfactory’’ 
unit. Twenty-one units are accounted 
for because regimental headquarters 
and the band section are at separate 
stations. 
This regiment has for several years 
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iaintained = an 
but 


inits to the ‘‘very satisfactory’’ 


exceptionally high 


ianding, this vear added four 
eol- 
imn over its previous best showing. 
Kight units presented a 100 per cent 
ttendanece at the inspection, though 
here is no unit in the regiment which 
loes not draw from a wide radius for 
is enlistments. 

The regiment contains a number of 


officers noncommissioned officers 
graduates of the 


Guard elasses of the Infantry School 


and 


who are National 
and has sent from its ranks a number 
S. Military Aeca- 


, 


of eadets to the U. 
demy. 

Col. Holman Taylor, who commands 
the regiment, saw service as lieutenant 
colonel, 143d Infantry, 36th Division 
while in the A. E. F. 
is well reflected in his present command 


His experience 


wherein the personnel enjoys an esprit 
de corps rarely surpassed among the 
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civilian units or the Regular service 
As an evidence of the class of the unit’s 
personnel it might be mentioned that 
a college president serves as supply 
sergeant of one of its machine gun 
companies and 19 school or college in- 
structors are in its ranks. 

Maj. Henry W. 
regimental instructor, and Capt. Wil- 
liam A, Murphy, Inf., is the assistant 


instructor. 


Stiness, Inf., is 


I 
Recommend Clothing Allowance 
DJUTANTS General of 26 States 
A met in the Militia Bureau of the 
War Department on May 9 and 10, and 
discussed various problems confront 


ing the National Guard. 
ence recommended to the 


The confer- 
Militia Bu- 
reau that a clothing allowance be es- 
tablished for the Guard, which was ae- 
cepted by the Militia Bureau. Promi 
nent officials addressed the conference. 
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Putting Pep into the Reserves 


By Captain Joseru W. 


OT since the days of war-time 

training camps has the Regular 
Army had such opportunities for dis- 
play of initiative and versatility on a 
big job as is offered today in the Or- 
ganized Reserves. The new policy re- 
quiring greater activity from a Reserve 
officer to retain his commissions in- 
creases in direct proportion the respon- 
sibility of Regular officers detailed with 
the Reserves. On his shoulders falls 
the duty of seeing that the Reservist 
meets these requirements. Unless this 
is done and done at once, thousands of 
Reserve officers will be lost for failure 
to meet requirements. We are now 
confronted with the problem of ‘‘put- 
ting pep into the Reserves.”’ 

A plan carried out in the 451st In- 
fantry, a St. Louis reserve unit, has 
met with excellent results. It consists 
of three objectives : 

1. Making regimental meetings at- 
tractive. 

2. Making training camps enjoyable. 

3. A big correspondence course re- 
turn. 

Morale has been built up in an as- 
tonishing manner as a result of care- 
fully planned monthly dinner-confer- 
ences at which the price of dinner has 
been held to one dollar for the benefit 
of the younger officers many of whom 
are still struggling to get on their feet 
financially. At the conclusion of the 
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dinner, guests are introduced, an- 
nouncements of transfers, new officers, 
losses, ete., are made. Much pleasure 
has been derived from the custom of 
having cigars passed by officers recently 
promoted or by such as are congratu 
lated over new arrivals in their family. 
Occasionally a few jokes are told by 
the officer presiding. Immediately 
after this, mass singing is enjoyed. To 
make this a success each officer is given 
mimeographed words of all songs to be 
sung. These have been compiled in a 
regimental songbook mimeographed 
without expense to anyone. Not only 
does it contain all of the war-time songs 
but many popular song hits as well as 
‘*take-offs’’ on the old war songs. Oc- 
easionally the regimental quartette 
works up a special song or two and 
makes a special appearance. 


USE MOTION PICTURE FILMS 

Recently meetings have swelled in 
attendance because of the showing 
(after dinner) of motion pictures of 
the 35th (Missouri) Division and of 
the 89th Division as well as ‘‘ Flashes 
of Action’’ and ‘‘The Life o’Riley,’’ 
that snappy Cavalry School picture. 
Following the dinner and _ pictures, 
correspondence lessons have been taken 
up in conference. All of the best fea- 
tures of such well-known luncheon 
clubs as the Rotary, Optimist, Kiwanis 
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| Traffic Clubs have been adopted. 
Prizes are awarded at times to the com- 

ny or battalion with the largest turn- 
out and oeeasionally a drawing for a 
rize is made, these being donated by 
various officers. 

Moraie has been built up by ocea- 
sional informal smokers, indoor base- 
ball games and athletic programs in- 
cluding boxing, wrestling and ‘‘ pillow 
fighting’’ on a slippery pole. Recently 
the regiment played two indoor ball 
games with officers of the 6th Infantry 
of Jefferson Barracks. An informal 
lunch follows most of these affairs. 

Prestige has been acquired as the re- 
sult of one or two elaborate military 
banquets and balls at which uniform or 
tuxedo were required and at which dis- 
tinguished guests spoke. Recently the 
regiment entertained Mr. C, F. G. 
Meyer, civilian aide to the Secretary 
of War, Major General Lassiter, Mayor 
Miller and others at a banquet and ball 
at which high-class special entertain- 


ment features were staged during 
danee intermissions. On account of 


their excellent character, these events 
were thrown open to Reserve officers of 
other organizations in St. Louis. 


PROVIDE FUN AT SUMMER CAMPS 


A golden opportunity for an execu- 
tive to show what stuff he is made of is 
presented at summer camps. Here he 
can either merely carry out the instruc- 
tional program or he can both do this 
and initiate many athletic and recrea- 
tional enterprises. When a Reservist 
goes to camp he usually sacrifices his 
vacation to do it. Consequently it is 
up to the Regular, whose domain this 
is and who is familiar with facilities 
and the officers from whom to request 
their use, to try to make up for this 
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loss of recreation. Here is where he 
ean develop ‘‘esprit de corps’’ and a 
resulting desire to come back again. 

As soon as the regiment received word 
that it was to go to Fort Leavenworth 
for its first camp, a memorandum was 
prepared and sent out simultaneously 
with the notice’’ four 
months before the camp opened inform- 
ing officers of a regimental tennis and 
golf tournament, a football competi- 
tion in throwing, punting and drop- 
kicking, a regimental banquet and ball 
and a controlled ride, not to mention a 
horseshoe pitching championship with 
prizes in each. The result was a surprise 


‘warning 


and the regiment went to camp the first 
of eleven in the States of Missouri and 
Arkansas which ever took 100 per cent 
of its quota of officers to camp. Pre- 
liminaries in sports were started early 
during the first week and finals were 
held on the afternoon of the first Sat- 
urday in camp. This was designed so 
that the first week-end, usually dull 
and very dejecting to the person who 
is a stranger in a camp, far away from 
home, would not hang heavily on every 
officer who did not rush to Kansas City 
for the week-end, 

A big camp banquet and ball held 
that evening at the officers’ golf club 
the the 


prizes to winners of the competitions 


was occasion for awarding 


of the same afternoon. The regimental 
quartette sang the regimental song, and 
the entire assembly indulged in several 
peppy songs which helped ‘‘break the 
ice,’’ for many of the officers and ladies 
present had never met before. During 
the ball several snappy ‘‘Paul Jones’’ 
dances further helped promote a con- 
genial atmosphere and two or three spe- 
cial entertainment numbers provided 


variety and pleasure. Every officer 
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Officers of the 451st Infantry at Camp at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 1926 


went away feeling his outfit had done 
itself credit in a big way. All Regular 
and Reserve officers of the summer 
camp and post were invited as guests 
at the dance following the banquet and 
they, too, felt that the regiment was a 
‘‘live’’ outfit. 

A controlled ride on Sunday morn- 
ing for officers and ladies followed by 
refreshments at the regimental mess 
hall, proved an exceptionally interest- 
ing affair in which mass singing was 
followed by telling of jokes. Any offi- 
cer who thought he had a ‘‘ good one to 
tell’’ asked for the floor and told his 
story. Frequently during the first and 
second week mass-singing was enjoyed 
after the evening dinner, sometimes at 
noon. On several occasions the camp 
commander and staff, a visiting general 
or the post commander, were guests at 
lunch or dinner and were shown the 

















‘‘wares’’ of the regimental quartette o 
the entire group in mass-singing. 

Interest also was kept up by ters 
announcements of results of rifle o 
pistol firing and winners of prizes i: 
these competitions. Nothing provide: 
greater esprit building effect than in 
door baseball games played outdoo: 
with two other Reserve regiment 
played usually after the evening mea 
which was over by 6.15 p.m, At suc! 
times the Reservist threw his whole 
body and soul into the fray. If lh 
wasn't on the team he was on the side 
lines yelling himself hoarse for his 
team or ‘‘razzing’’ the opponents. H:« 
forgot all about the ‘*‘ Reds and Blues,’ 
the fluctuations of the stock market o: 
how the crops were coming along. The 
horseshoes in the regimental area were 
kept in use daily until darkness foreed 
a halt. The stag blowout on the fina! 
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evening in camp was a grand climax 
what the Reservists considered the 
nest camp’’ they had ever attended. 

Every officer left with regrets and de- 

termined to come back next year. 

It is true that every camp does not 
the for golf, tennis, 
swimming, riding, ete., which Fort 
Leavenworth has, yet most of them can 
It is 
‘rely a matter of using those facilities 


otter facilities 


enjoyed at every Army post. 


whieh are available. 

An average attendance of over 50 
regularly assigned or attached officers 
of the regiment at monthly dinners is 
the result of personal contact between 
battalion commanders and their com- 
pany commanders and the latter with 
their company officers during the week 
prior to meetings. The captain calls 
his lieutenants on the phone and urges 
them to attend the meeting. He then 
calls his battalion commander and ad- 
The 


battalion commander reports to the ex- 


vises him of his report by name. 


ecutive on Friday prior to a Monday 





evening meeting and on Saturday the 
regimental commander knows just 
who of his officers will attend or be 
absent from the meeting on Monday 
and the reason for his absence. 

By persistent personal communica- 
tion between the executive and his offi- 
cers, with 
talion and company commanders, the 
correspondence course enrollment has 
been brought up to 95 officers out of 
Many 


some assistance from bat- 


101 at present in the regiment. 
officers are enrolled both in 
and the 


the con- 


ference mail method of in- 


struction. 

The preparation and thorough or- 
ganization of a recreational 
is fully as important to the success of 


program 


a summer training camp as the instruc- 
tional schedule. The latter generally 
takes care of itself but it is not this so 
much as the development of ‘‘morale’’ 
that after 
year, that inspires and maintains in- 
terest in their commissions, the corps 


brings officers back year 


and the problem of national defense. 





The Platoon Commander 


By First Lieutenant Harry B. 


A S summer approaches many Reserve 


tive duty training. 


officers are making plans for ac- 
Among us there 
are those who will only be able to 
give 15 days of our time for training 
inasmuch businesses demand 
that 


period and also because there is the 


as our 


we be absent for no longer a 
question of funds that enters into con- 
sideration. There are those of us who 
will be on active duty with the Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Camps, and it 
is for those who will be instructors in 
these camps that I am writing this 


article. 





Avuspemoore, Jr., 10th Inf., Res. 


Many individuals with years of ex- 
perience in working with boys have 
written articles, books and notes on boy 
training. In this category are clergy- 
men, school teachers, business execu- 
tives and Army officers, each giving his 
particular experience with a particular 
group of boys. The youngsters who at- 
tend the C. M. T. C. 
all of the types that these men have 
discoursed upon and consequently the 
field of observation is made larger and 


are made up of 


harder to understand. 
These young men will come to the 
summer’s camp filled with a spirit of 
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aggressiveness. They will be there be- 
cause it was of their choosing. They 
will have their own ideas about what 
this camp business is all about. Their 
friends who have attended previous 
camps or those who have been in the 
service, either in the Regular Army or 
the National Guard, have added their 
tales to the many that these youngsters 
have heard. Besides, there is the word 
picture painted by the individual who 
secured the application. So, on their 
arrival, these youngsters are wonder- 
ing what it is all going to be like. 

After the usual routine of the phys- 
ical examination, collection of civilian 
clothes and issue of uniforms and 
equipage, these youngsters are as- 
signed to companies and there they are 
assigned to platoons. To many of them 
it will be their first experience with the 
military establishment. The associa- 
tions will be a new experience and the 
excitement of getting acquainted and 
accustomed to their new surroundings 
will keep their minds oceupied and 
their bodies busy, but about the third 
day ox so of the camp there will arise 
in a number the mental malady of 
homesickness. It is at this time that 
the most important work of the pla- 
toon commander presents itself, and 
upon his treatment of this situation 
will depend whether he will meet with 
success or failure in the handling of 
the young men in his platoon. No hard 
and fast rule can be given as to how 
to overcome the attacks of homesick- 
ness, for each lad will have to be 
handled as an individual case. 

The lads are usually far from home. 
Perhaps they have not had mail since 
arriving at camp or there may be some 
slight illness to cause them to feel out 
of sorts. Or, it may be a ease of plain, 


ordinary homesickness without agvra 

vating causes. Whatever is the espe 
of the disturbance the platoon com. 
mander should treat it as if it were the 
most important piece of work that he 
has to do. If the lad is ill he should 
see to it personally that he gets medical 
attention. He should inquire at the 
post office about the young man’s mail. 
if lack of mail is the trouble. If it js 
a pure case of homesickness, the good 
platoon leader will take the lad aside. 
out of sight of the others, and have a 
heart-to-heart talk with him, listen to 
all he has to say, then advise and con 

sole him. In the period of homesick. 
ness a bit of personal interest will mean 
much to the lad and he will usually 
react favorably, so that he will be 
among those who will on his last good 
bye from the coach window say, ‘‘I’!| 
see you next year,’’ meaning every 
word of it. In showing this special in 
terest in the student the platoon com- 
mander should avoid treating him like 
a child, otherwise results opposite from 
those desired will likely appear. 

It has been my experience in camps 
that there are some officers, both Reg- 
ular and Reserve, who feel that as soon 
as retreat formation is over their day’s 
work is done. This is an erroneous im- 
pression and should be corrected. The 
officer should be enough of an observer 
to know when he can disappear and 
leave the situation in the hands of the 
noncommissioned officers. 

The platoon commander should 
make it his special business to see that 
every member of his platoon partici 
pates in some form of athletics. Every 
boy should be encouraged to take some 
part, if only to cheer for his team 
from the side lines. 

Should it be necessary to have a lad 
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nt to the hospital, the platoon com- 
inder should take it upon himself to 
isit the hospital at least once each 
iy, taking the boy his mail and chat- 
ng with him for a few minutes. It 
ill surprise the platoon commander 
ow such interest will affect the morale 
It will not be long be- 
ore the news of the personal interest 


his platoon. 


of the officers will reach the parents 
this will 
the bond of mutual understanding be- 


and do much to cement 
tween the service and the civilian. It 
will assure the civilian that military 
training is a good thing and that we 
are not the hard boiled type that some 
would picture us. contact 
will pay the officer big dividends in 


the future. 


Personal 


[ have stressed the idea of personal 
interest in each and every boy in the 
platoon, reminding the reader to be 
considerate, just and fair, giving the 
hoy the benefit of the doubt if any 
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doubt exists, and demanding of him 
that he play fair with you. 
will not have to be a nurse, but a friend 


An officer 


in whom his youngsters have confi 
dence. If they know that personal in 
terest is being shown them they will 
respond with all of their energy and 
strength to help make their platoon the 
best. 

It has been the writer’s pleasure to 
have been an instructor in five of these 
camps, his work as a civilian vocation 
is with boys and he is of the opinion 
after some ten years’ experience, that 
with our 

that the 
understand them. 


there is nothing wrong 


youngsters. It is too often 
instructor does not 
He has found this to be true not only 
in his civilian vocation but as a pla- 
toon commander. The youngsters ask 
confidence of their leaders. Give it te 
them and they will repay you ten-fold 
by delivering the goods at the right 
time. 


Convention of the Florida Department, R. O. A. 


T the fourth annual convention of 
A the Florida Department, Reserve 
Officers’ Association held recently in 
Tampa, Col. Albert H. Thornton, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade of Tampa, 
weleomed the delegates to the city 
and explained and 
purpose of the military affairs bureau 
of the Board of Trade which, during 
the year, materially assisted in build- 
ing up the National Guard in Tampa 
and the Tampa Chapter of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association. 

Col. Ernest E. Haskell, Infantry, 
the liaison officer for Organized 
Reserves in the Fourth Corps Area, 


the organization 


was present and explained the need for 
more training of Reserve officers and 





the necessity for more funds for earry- 
ing on the work in ecennection there- 
with. 

The convention then proceeded to 
business and after thorough discussion 
of the various proposals to improve the 
personnel and efficiency of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps in Florida and other 
parts of the country, adopted resolu 
tions, the more important of which 
were: 

That the Secretary of War be re 
quested to furnish a complete file of 
pertaining to 


Training Regulations, 


mobilization and to his particular 
branch of the service, to each Reserve 
officer; to furnish one Regular Army 


officer instructor for each hundred Re- 
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serve officers; to incorporate in the 
Army appropriation acts provision for 
training 50 per cent of Reserve officers 
15 days each year and to permit active 
Keserve officers who so request to serve 
on tour of three months’ active duty 
during each period of five years for 
which appointed; to publish annually 
a register of Reserve officers; and to 
prohibit the adoption of any style of 
uniform that may tend to create a dis- 
tinction between various components 
of the Army of the United States. 
The legislature of Florida was to be 
requested to enact legislation providing 
for the establishment of military train- 
ing units in the high schools of the 


State and authorizing local xs 
beards to appoint a Reserve offic 


be paid from school funds, as p: 


sor of military science and tacti: 
such schools to receive arms and ex 
ment from the War Department, a: 
conduct the training of the units 

Other chapters of the Reserve () 
cers’ Association were to urge thei) 
spective chambers of commerce 
boards of trade to establish bureau 
military affairs. 

The convention also recommen: 
that the constitution of the R. 0 
be ame>' * 30 as to abolish any 
tinction between classes of Reserv 
cers in the association. 





Infantry Communications 


By Capratn Eustace M. Perxorro, Infantry 


(Continued from last month) 


|‘ the first installment of this article, 
the subject of Infantry communica- 
tions was treated in a general way, as 
well as discussing the various agencies 
cf signal communications to include all 
excepting the visual and arm and 
whistle methods. The present article 
continues the informative discussion. 

6. Visual Communications. 

a. Signal lamps resemble an auto- 
mobile headlight operated by a port- 
able battery. They are provided with 
a shutter worked by a key. By mak- 
ing flashes with this shutter, messages 
may be sent by Morse code, but it is 
best to use the lamp only to send letters 
or group of letters which represent a 
prearranged signal. 


b. Flag—Wigwag and semaphore 


have practically been abolished, an 
the supply of flags for signalling is no 
longer authorized for Infantry. Tanks 
use special flag signals as prescribe: 
in TR 420-40. 

ce. Pyrotechnics inelude different co! 
ored rockets, flares, and lights, shot 
from a pistol. The Ordnance Depart- 
ment has recently developed a pyro 
technic cartridge to fit the caliber .45 
automatic pistol to replace the old 
‘*Very’’ pistols. Pyrotechnics are used 
for sending prearranged signals which 
require immediate action, as calls for 
artillery fire, alerts and other emer 
gency signals. They are also employed 
between ground troops and airplanes, 
and between airplanes. The particular 
signals to be used, vary, and are an- 
nounced from time to time. 
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Panels are pieces of white cloth of 
Blaek 


back 


ing shapes. panels are 


ial issue for light grounds. 
els are employed for signals to air- 
nes. There are three classes: 

a) Identification panels show the 
itions of command posts 

b) Signaling panels are used in 
junction with identification panels 
display prearranged signals to air- 
ines. 


ce) Marking 


ares used by front lines to mark 


panels are small 


eir positions. They are displayed 
hen called for by the plane. 


[t is important that only extreme front 


nes be marked, otherwise artillery fire 


nay be brought down on friendly 


troops in advance of the marked line. 
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This marking must be done promptly 

7. Arm and Whistle Signals are em 
ployed by the smaller Infantry units 
These signals are taught in conjune 
tion with extended order drill and are 
to be found in T. R. 420-40 


INFANTRY COMMUNICATIONS 


Infantry personnel handles commu 
nications from and including brigade 
headquarters down to the front line 
with the exception that artillery con 
lines with the head 


nects by its own 


quarters of the unit it is supporting 


Each unit from brigade to battalion 


has a headquarters company in which 


is a communications platoon which lias 


the technical control of 


cations of its unit. 





Patrols and Observation Poste 




























































































the communi 
As these are very 
their organization 
their 


similar in 


and functions and as 


detailed workings concern the 
communications officer only, 
descriptions are omitted ex 


cept as to the general fune 


tioning of the battalion head 


/ ¥ quarters company, with which 
rt the majority of Infantry offi 
cers have the closest contact 
visual 
myo" BATTALION COMMUNICATIONS 
_ | COMMAND In dealing with the com- 
are PROPER |) *cees MESS EGER munications of the Infantry 
7 BM. 7 74 3 am battalion it becomes apparent 
2 am, how closely imterwoven are 
; RADIO command and communica 
j ast rage 
WIRE PANEL tions. It is utterly impos 
' SOTICS rar sible to give an adequate pic 
: aaa ture of the functioning of 
battalion eommuniecations in 
— To action without a full under 
11 BM. ee. standing of the functions and 
i methods of operation of the 
Figure 1 commander and his staff who 


Diagram of an Infantry Battalion Headquarters 


Company in Combat 


are using these communica 
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tions. In the description which fol- 
lows therefore, the entire picture has 
been presented rather than an attempt 
made to select out that which is purely 
‘‘communications’’ in a stricter sense. 

The chart on the preceding page 
(Fig. 1) is a diagrammatic represen- 
tation of the location and functioning 
of a battalion headquarters during an 
attack. 

The headquarters consists of one 
lieutenant colonel, battalion comman- 
der, (Bn-C) ; one major, battalion ex- 
ecutive, (Bn-Ex); and four Ist lieu- 
tenants: adjutant (Bn-1), intelligence 
officer (Bn-2), plans and training offi- 
cer (Bn-3) and supply officer (Bn-4). 

The battalion headquarters company 
comprises three groups: 

1. Company Headquarters—13 en- 
listed men. 

2. Intelligence Seetion—27 enlisted 
men. 

3. Communications Platoon—one of- 
ficer and 36 enlisted men. 

In the chart on the preceding page 
the battalion commander is shown 
forward where he can see what is go- 
ing on. He has with him his reconnais- 
sance party. This is variable in char- 
acter. Its only regular member is the 
battalion sergeant major but there wili 
always be other communications per- 
sonnel to enable the commander to com- 
municate with the command post and 
his companies. <A typical reconnais- 
sanece party would be: 

1 staff sergeant (sergeant major). 

4 runners, one from each company. 

2 runners from messenger section, in 

this case leaving their mounts behind. 

1 private, visual section, with pyro- 

technics. 

Frequently Bn-3 and occasionally 
Bn-2 will be members of the reconnais- 





Department 
sance party. In the chart they are 
shown in their normal places in the 
command post. 

The battalion commander must be 
careful not to permit the reconnais 
sunce party to usurp the functions 
the command post. To _ illustrat: 
While on reconnaissance the battalion 
commander may intercept, read and 
initial messages intended for his head 
quarters, but he should send the run- 
ner on to the command post with th: 
message. Normally, whatever action 
the battalion commander takes on such 
messages should be taken through th: 
command post. If the message re 
quires immediate action by the com 
mander he will immediately furnish a 
copy of his orders to the command 
post. The fundamental reason for this 
is that the reconnaissance party has no 
message center and therefore no record 
of messages received and transmitted 
can be kept. 

We now come to the command post 
itself. 
term 


In the following discussion the 
command post’’ is used to de- 
note all the groups which make up the 


sé 


forward echelon of battalion headquar- 
ters, the term ‘‘command post proper”’ 
to designate the specific location of the 
commander when he is at the command 
post, or of the person who is represent 
ing him there. 


’ 


In our example the Bn-C is forward, 
so at the ‘‘command post proper’’ we 
find the battalion executive who repre- 
sents the commander when he is absent 
and issues orders in his name and in 
furtherance of his plans. The execu- 
tive works in such intimate relations 
with the battalion commander that 
these two officers will occupy the same 
office at the command post. The execu 
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issumes Command should the com 
ler become a casualty. 


’ 


3 is normally at the command 

though his duties may take him 
vhere. He may be regarded as the 
jutant’’ of the command post, Bn-1 
with the rear echelon. 


His more important duties include: 
Adviser to Bn-C on training and 
erations. 
Preparation of formal field orders 
issued 


covering those 


bally by the Bn-C. 


| messages 


Supervises keeping up to the min 
the Bn-3 situation map showing po- 
tions of components of the battalion 
nd adjacent units and keeps the Bn-C 
nformed as to matters affecting our 
wn forces. 

d. He locates the exact position of 
the various groups at the command 
ost and generally supervises the oper- 
tions of the communications platoon. 

A elerk from the company headquar- 
ters personnel is also at the CP proper 
to write orders and messages. 

Bn-2 has charge of the training and 
operations of the intelligence section. 
at the CP 


where the B-2 map showing the enemy 


rhis section has a group 
situation is maintained, and also has 
various patrols and observation posts 
in front. The number in each group, 
of course, varies greatly with the situ- 
ation. This group handles its commu- 
nications to and from its patrols, by 
means of its own personnel all of whom 
should be trained in writing messages 
and intelligence reports and in visual 
signalling. The group at the command 
post is located next to the CP proper 
so that its information is readily acces 


sible to the officers located there 
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With the exception of the communi 
cations platoon, the remainder of the 
headquarters and headquarters com 


pany is in the rear echelon. Here we 
find Bn-1 who commands the headquar 
ters company, although not technically 
a member of it. He attends to person 
With 


enlisted 


nel and administrative 
the 


matters. 
1] 


men of the company headquarters de 


rear echelon also are 
tachment. 

The company headquarters’ detach 
ment is similar to that of a rifle com 
pany but smaller. It comprises service 
personnel (mess, supply, paper work 
for the rest of the company. 

Bn-4 is usually in rear with the regi 
mental supply officer although as oe 


he 


through the entire battalion area asee1 


easion requires circulates about 
taining supply needs. 

We now come to the communications 
platoon of one office and 36 enlisted 


men, 


BATTALION COMMUNICATIONS PLATOON 
The 


mands 


Communications 
the 


Officer com 
Platoon 


and as such controls its training and 


Communications 
operation. He must be a specialist in 
signal communications and thoroughly 
familiar with its technical and tactical! 
He 


viser of the battalion commander and 


employment. is the technieal ad 
his staff on matters affecting his spe 
cialty. 

The 


dles the following agencies: 


Communications Platoon han 


1. Message Center. 
. Messenger System: 
Mounted (horse) messengers. 
Bicycle messengers. 
Motorcycle messengers. 
3. Wire System—tTelephone. 
. Radio. 
Panels. 
Pyrotechnics. 
Visual Signalling 
Pigeons (at times). 
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The Message center is located close 
to the ‘‘CP proper’’ and here we would 
find the Communications Officer (un- 
less his duties called him elsewhere) 
and five enlisted men. These have 
duties outlined as follows: 

1 sergeant—message center chief. 


1 corporal—assistant to chief. 
1 private—clerk and telephone orderly. 


Reserve Officers’ Department 


1 private—code clerk. 

1 private—orderly general utility. 

The general functions of a message 
center have already been discussed 
The message center itself handles 
pigeons, if they are furnished. 

Messengers wait at a place wher 
they can be called conveniently by the 
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Figure 2—Intercommunication by Runner in an Infantry Battalion 


Platoon personnel, solid figures; company personnel, outlined figures. : 
shown as follows: A Co., by circle; B Co., by square; C Co., by lozenge; D Co., by tri- 
angle. Corporal agent shown by triangle with superimposed horizontal line. 


shown by dots. RE signifies “rear echelon.” RMGO signifies “regimental machine gun 
Dotted lines 


officer.” Other symbols used are those prescribed in Training Regulations. 


show origin of runners who are away from their own CPs. 








Company runners 


Buglers 
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The 


el is as follows: 


sage center. messenger per- 


corporal—section chief—horse. 
privates—messengers—horse. 
privates—messengers—bicycle. 
privates—messengers—motorcycle. 
(his personnel is supplemented by 
following : 
runners, 2 from each rifle company. 
runners from the machine gun com- 
pany. 
runners from the howitzer platoon (if 
attached). 
lhe combined personnel above listed 
establishes messenger service from the 
battalion CP to the command posts 
a) of companies. 
b) of adjacent battalions (as re- 
quired). 
‘) of attached units. 
d) of 


lired). 


supporting units (as re- 
(e) of the regiment (as required). 
Frequently bicyclist and horse mes- 

sengers will have to leave their mounts 

The 


from other organizations 


behind and function as runners. 
runners sent 
should be used exclusively for commu- 
nieation with their own organization, 
except in an emergency. There is no 


normal exchange of messengers be- 
tween battalions and the regiment. The 
the 


originates is responsible for its mes- 


headquarters in which message 


senger service, 


The wire section has the following 
personnel : 


1 sergeant—section chief. 
1 corporal—construction. 
1 corporal—operator. 

3 privates—line guards. 
1 private—operator. 

1 private—miscellaneous. 


The battalion is furnished four tele- 
phones type EE-4, one telephone type 


EE-5 (portable), and two four-line 
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switchboards. The two boards enable 
a new command post to be established 
the old 
The four lines are normally dis 
tributed as follows: 


forward without cutting out 


1 to regimental CP. 
1 Bn axis (forward to new CP). 
1 Message Center. 

1 Bn-C, Bn-Ex, Bn-3, Bn-2 


The 


sists of: 


Radio and Panel Section con 


1 corporal—section chief 
privates—operators. 
privates—panel men and miscellane- 
ous. 


The 


transmits to: 


-operator. 


} 
9 


radio set receives from and 


(1) the regiment 


(2) other battalions of the regiment 


(3) supporting artillery 
(4) lateral battalions. 
The battalion 


radio with the airplane. 


cannot operate by 
The battalion identification panel is 
cireular. 
The visual section has: 
1 corporal—section chief 
2 privates—operators. 
2 privates—operators, orderlies. 
The 


signal lamps for communication with 


operator. 


section uses wig-wag flags or 


the companies or with the artillery i! 


the situation permits. 


COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


The command post of a rifle com- 


pany or forward echelon of compan) 


headquarters consists of: 


captain commanding. 
Ist sergeant. 
sergeant, signal. 
corporal, signal. 
buglers. 

privates, runners 
Bn CP). 


(2 of these go to 
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In addition there are present: 


os 
ow 


privates, runners (1 from each pla- 
toon). 

1 corporal, agent, and 2 runners from a 
machine gun platoon if such platoon 
is supporting the rifle company. 

The rifle company has the following 

agencies of communication: 

1. Runners. 

2. Visual Signals. 

3. Pyrotechnics. 

4. Whistle and arm signals. 

5. Marking panels. 

The rifle company has no real mes- 
sage center as we know it at higher 
headquarters. The signal sergeant has 
charge of all communications and com- 
munications personnel. His only ree- 
erd, ordinarily, will be the carbon 
copies of the messages in his field mes- 
sage book. 

The chart shown on page 680 illus- 
trates the interchange of runners in 
the battalion. It has already been 
noted that each company headquarters 
sends two runners to the battalion com- 
mand post to carry messages to the 
company. Two runners are with the 
rear echelon. The company having six 
runners, this leaves two at company 
headquarters to carry messages to the 
battalion or adjacent companies. Be- 
sides these two runners, the captain has 
at his disposal two buglers who may be 
used as runners in an emergency al- 
though they ordinarily act as observers 
to the flanks reporting enemy action 
and that of connecting groups. Each 
platoon sends one of its four runners 
to company headquarters, retaining the 
other three for messages to company 
headquarters or to adjacent platoons. 

The signal sergeant is in charge of 
the forward echelon (less the Ist ser- 
geant). He is responsible for the pyro- 
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technies used. He observes airy), 


PS 


for signals and messages. 

The signal corporal is the operato 
for the company signal lamp. 

Pyrotechnic signalling is employed 
at company and platoon headquarters 
for communication to the rear and sup 
porting units. Caliber .45 pyrotec 
eartridges will be carried habitual), 
Rockets or flares will be issued from 
higher headquarters as needed in a par 
ticular situation. 

Marking panels are small squares « 
white cloth slightly larger than a hand 
kerchief. They are carried two per 
squad, to mark the front line whe: 
called for by airplane. Position lights 
(flares) are used for this purpose at 
night. 

Machine gun companies have a head 
quarters, communications agencies, and 
system of runner exchange similar to 
though not exactly the same as a rift 
company. 

Each machine gun platoon has a bi 
eycle for communication purposes. 


The exact distribution of runner 
personnel in a machine gun company 
will vary with the tactical method of 
employment of the guns in a given 
situation. In Figure 2 one pla 
toon is ordered to support each of the 
assault rifle companies (a somewha' 
musual tactical disposition) in orde) 
tc demonstrate how machine gun unit: 
tie up with rifle units in the battalion 

Within the rifle platoon communica 
tion is usually by word of mouth, hand 
or whistle signal. The three runners 
with the platoon leader may occasion- 
ally be used to carry a message, verbal 
or written, to a section leader but are 
normally used for messages to company 
headquarters or adjacent platoons. 
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chine gun platoons have runners 
their 


these are sepa rated. 


mmunieate with sections 
They 


shown in the chart (Fig. 2). 


are 


Due to the fact that, action once hav- 


commenced, efficient teamwork of 
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smaller units will depend almost en 


tirely upon runner intercommunica 


tion, it is important that every com 
pany and platoon commander should 
thoroughly 


understand just how his 


runners should function in combat. 





Fort Worth Defeats Duluth In 
Pistol Match 


TEAM composed of five Infantry 
A Reserve Officers of Fort Worth, 
l'ex., defeated a team similarly com- 

sed, of Duluth, Minn., in a pistol 
tech on March 20. Each team fired 
e preseribed course in its city and 
The 


was 


ores were exchanged by mail. 
automatie .45 
the fired 
with Army regula- 

ms. Maj. R. P. Patterson, 358th Inf., 

Ft. Worth, was high man with 94.44 
per cent, and Capt. F. E. Smith, of 
Duluth second with 90.66 per cent. The 
final qualification of the Fort Worth 
that of the 
Duluth team was sharpshooter. 


egulation pistol 


sed and course complied 


trietly Regular 


team was expert, while 


I 
451st Infantry’s Social Event 
HE 45l1st Infantry, commanded by 
Col. Leroy K. 

April 
lave been the most brilliant military- 
affair held in St. 


Those in attendance 


Robbins, staged on 
30 what the press declared to 
Louis. 


social ever 


numbered 352, 
representing officers of every military 
organization and society in St. Louis 
including the British Officers’ Mess and 
the Scabbard and Blade. Maj. Gen. 
William commanding the 
Sixth Corps Area; Cols. Robert Wyllie, 
F. LeJ. Parker and C. G. Hall of the 
staff: Cols. O. W. Bell, 


Lassiter, 


corps area 


Moor N. 


Col. J. Paegelow were among the guests 


Falls, S. A. Lowe and Lieut 


of honor. 


Telegrams of and 
greetings from Governor Baker of Mis 


souri, General Fort 


congratulations 
King of Leaven 


worth, General Poore of Omaha and 
War Davis 
The banquet and ball 
held by the 


ing the past two vears 


secretary of read 
fifth 


dur 


were 
Was the 


such event regiment 


I 


78th Division To Have Machine 
Gun School 
[* order to increase the efficiency of 
machine gun officers of the 78th Di 
Col. E. A. Shuttleworth, the 
Chief of Staff, arranged for the estab 


vision, 


schools in 
the 


training 


lishment of machine gun 


each Infantry regiment during 


winter period of inactive 


In order that the theory and prae 
tice of machine gunnery coor 
dinated, all of the 


annual 


may be 
machine gunners 


present at the camp will be 
grouped into a provisional machine gun 
battalion at Camp Dix from July 17 
to 31, where they will be ordered on an 
active duty status with a machine gun 


This 


specialized course promises to be an 


company of the Regular Army. 
unusual suecess, and will get the ma 
chine gunners of the division up to a 


high standard of efficieney 
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Change in Officials 

AJOR T. B. CATRON, Infantry, 

has reported for duty in the office 
of the Chief of Infantry and has been 
assigned to Section 2 of the office. 
Sinee May 16, Major Catron has been 
assisting as secretary of the Infantry 
Association and editor of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL, preparatory to relieving Maj. 
Paul J. Mueller, the present Secretary- 
Treasurer and Editor of the Journal, 
on June 15. 

Major Catron has until recently been 
Assistant to the Commandant of 
Cadets, United States Military Aecad- 
emy. Major Mueller will attend the 
Army War College as student during 
the next term. 

® 
Our Membership Is Growing 

N the past thirty days approximately 
| one hundred new members have been 
added to the rolls of the Infantry As- 
sociation. Our roll of paid-up mem- 
bers today is the largest of record of 
any month for the past five years. 

Besides the assistance we received 
from the secretaries of the local 
branches of the Association during the 
past month, the following members 
have procured the number of new 
memberships from the National Guard 
Infantry as noted after their names: 

Capt. John S. Claussen, Inf., instrue- 
tor, 168th Inf., lowa N. G., 12. 

Capt. L. W. Meinzen, Inf., instrue- 
tor, Ind. N. G., 7. 
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Capt. W. A. Swift, Inf., instructor, 
Wis. N. G., 2. 
® 
Send Material for Promotion Study 
Y special arrangement the Infantry 
Association procured 50 copies of 
each of the important documents and 
charts that pertain to the present pro 
motion study on which various boards 
in the Army are now engaged. A\| 
though this personnel problem is one 
affecting all branches of the service 
with almost equal effeet—thanks to the 
single list of promotion—the Execu 
tive Council of the Infantry Associa 
tion considered that the branches of 
the Association could assist the corps 
area and other boards by expression 0! 
their opinions in the ‘‘referendum.’’ 
Each branch of the Association was 
furnished with the documents to facili 
tate its study, and the supply of the 
material we were able to procure has 
been exhausted thereby. 
® 
Unusual Demands for Back 
Numbers 


WING to the unusual demands 
O made upon our circulation depart- 
ment for certain numbers of the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL, we find our stock of 
the following numbers completely ex- 
hausted: Mareh and May, 1926, and 
January, 1927. Any member who has 
any of these copies and sends them to 
us will have his subscription extended 
one or more months, and would be also 
doing us a great favor. 
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What you want to know— 
When you want to know it 


ARMY POSTS AND TOWNS 


By Capt. Charles J. Sullivan 
Your change of station may soon occur. Do you know— 


What troops are there? 

What is the nearest town and how is it reached? 
What quarters are available? 

Are there schools for the children, and churches? 


Where are supplies obtainable and what 
you will have to pay servants? 


What clothes are required, and shall you take 
your automobile? 


All these questions and many others are answered about every post occu- 
pied by American Troops in the United States and Insular possessions. 


Price, *3.00 


United States Infantry Association 
1115 17th Street Washington, D. C. 
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a. The War Department pam- 
Training phlets on Infantry Training 


Regulations assembled in one cloth- 


bound volume. 


Qi gpe gre - 








Covers instruction of the soldier with and without arms; hygiene, 
guard duty, musketry, marksmanship, scouting; infantry drill, 
ath squad, platoon, company and battalion; extended order; combat 
, principles of rifle squad, section, platoon and company. 


Se a as ta 
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A list of all changes made since the book was printed is enclosed 
and brings it right up to date. 


a To close out, the price has been reduced to $1.50 or 
; $1.25 each for two or more copies 
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U. S. Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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The fundamentals of Infantry 
training in a single volume 





« 
Basic A literal copy of the official 


training Regulations as issued 


Military by the War Department with 


Chapter on Military Courtesy. 








Training 





A substantially bound book of 575 pages 
No loose pamphlets to become lost and torn 


The least expensive as well as the best compilation 
yet prepared for basic instruction in the 
Regular Army, National Guard and 
Organized Reserves 


The entire contents is corrected up to August, 1926 


Not less than six copies 
National should bein every com- 


Guard ; 
Comman- pany library 
ders are 

recognizing s 

the value of . Price $1.75 | 

this book Liberal discounts for quantities 


United States Infantry Association 
1115 17th Street Washington, D. C. 
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The Marne 


Miracle 


Reduced 
Price 
75 Cents 


General Staff, U. S. Army 


Exhaustive study of the Marne Campaign of 1914 
from source records. 

The moves of all major units of the opposing forces 
traced in detail. The unvarying Principles of War ap- 
plied and clear cut conclusions drawn as to what was 
done, how it was done, who is entitled to credit for suc. 
cess and who is to blame for failure. 


U. S. Infantry Association Infantry Building, Washington, D. c. 
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By Colonel W. K. Naylo a 








Two Necessities for the Field 





The 
Luminous 
Sighting Compass Zerbee Protractor 
; ; ; , Transparent zylonite. Azimuths read 

Identical with those issued during direct on map. When you need a com- 
the War when the cost was about pass on the ground you need this Pro. 
$8.00. tractor on the map. 

$2.50, postpaid 


U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION - 





$1.00, postpaid 
:- Washington, D. C. 


—— 
——— 
—$—. 


























Terrain 
EXercisSes | wrist snmenn 


By Col. W. H. Waldron tional style. 
Infantry, U. S. Army 


Order Your Copy Now. Be prepared. 





” 


A Series of Infantry tac- 
tical problems with a de- 


Written in terse conversa- 





»* 


Price, $2.50, Postpaid 


One of these days a Tactical Inspector will 


come along and turn you out for a Terrain 
Exercise. 


Will you be able to get away with it? 


U.S. Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 
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Thirty-Minute 
Talks 


Stewart-Waldron 


A series of short, snappy talks 
on a variety of Military Topics. 
May be condensed, extended or 
used “as is.” 


Price, $2.50 





Profession of Arms 
By Capt. Eldridge Colby 


“Describes with admirable brev- 
ity the way an army is built in 
America; how a man becomes a 
soldier; what are his ambitions and 
his_ possibilities.’"—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Price, $1.50 





Reserve Officers’ Examiner 


Covers the five basic subjects required in every examination 
for promotion of Reserve Officers. 


answer form. Very largely used by Examining Boards. 


In the popular question and 


Price, $2.00 








Military Intelligence 
A New Weapon in War 
Sweeney 

A good book for civilians and a 
necessary book for military men. 


Price, $2.50 


Cadence System of 
Close Order Drill 


Lentz 


An established system of Infan- 
try training based on the Revised 
Regulations. 


Price, 75 cents 








Principles of 
Command 


Field Service 
Regulations 
Jones 1923 


A practical study of 
the art of command 
adapted for young of- 
ficers. 


Price, $1.00 


Mass Physical 
Training 
Raycroft 





No description is 
necessary to a_ mili- 
tary man. 


Price, $1.25 


300 pages fully il- 
lustrated with games 
of all kinds for men. 


Price, $3.00 











United States Infantry Association 
1115 17th St. 





Washington, D. C. 
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Built for hard service 
Simple and efficient 


Capacity, 400 sheets 
Text and note book 








combined 


For Preserving the War Department pamphlets 


Price, $2.10 


Sole Agents for the Army 


U. S. Infantry Association 


Infantry Building 


Washington, D. C. 














Organization 


Clothing, Equipment 
Supplies and Ammunition 


of a 


Rifle Company 


A series of charts 
bound in convenient 
size, showing every- 
thing carried by each 
individual in cam- 
paign. 

Compiled by 


Lieut. A. J. Russell, 3d Inf. 


A time saver for the com- 
pany officer and others 


Price, $1.00 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 








Military Sketching 
Map Reading 


4th Edition 


By 
Major Loren C. Grieves 
Infantry 


Includes use of coordinates and de- 
velopments in aerial photography and 


map reproduction. 


Price $1.50 
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Minor Tactics 


Including Emmitsburg 
Map 


\ Series of map 
problems originally 
prepared at the Infan- 
try School 


Paper cover 
Reduced to 75c 


—— 





Courts Martial 
Procedure 


Supplements the 
Manual for Courts 
Martial and gives in 
sequence all steps in 
preparation for trial 


$1.50 





Terrain Exercises 


Sets forth in detail 
the up-to-date meth- 
od of trainingin 
Infantry minor tac- 
tics. 

Brings out the prin- 
ciples of Minor Tac- 
tics 


$2.50 





Scouting and 





Patroliing 
Waldron 
A small volume that fits the poc- 
ket and is full of hints for the in- 
dividual soldier, showing him how 
to observe the enemy without de- 
tection 


Reduced to 50 cents 





Campaigns of the World War 
A Series of critical comments 

prepared at the War College on 
The German Drive of 1918, Ver- 
dun, The Salonika Expedition, 
the Rumanian, Russian and Pal- 
estine Campaigns, and others 


$1.00 








instruction. 


Tactical Walks 
By Col. W. H. Waldron 


Reduced Price $1.00 


Shows how a tactical walk should be conducted. It brings out the prin- 
ciples of Minor Tactics better than is possible with any other scheme of 
The largest unit included is a platoon of Infantry. 
tactical walk some Saturday afternoon. 


Try a 


Better than golf 





Rifle 
Marksmanship 


A complete course 
that if followed will 
result in greatly im- 
proved results with 
the rifle. Annotated 
by Colonel Townsend 
Whelen 


$1.00 





Field 
Fortifications 


A brief resume of 
the subject, punched 
for the Kalamazoo 
binder. It will give 
you what you need to 
know 


40 cents 





Mobilization 
in Retrospect 
—Coughlan 
What a Reserve offi- 
cer has to doto mo- 
bilize his unit set 
down within the com- 
passof an hour’s read- 
ing 


50 cents 








Infantry Building 


United States Infantry Association 


Washington, D. C. 
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A Few Good Books 


Briefly Described and Specially Arranged for ence 
in Ordering 


American Campaigns—Steele $10.00 


The only single work that contains a comprehensive narrative of all our 
campaigns and battles to include the Spanish-American War. 


Army Correspondence 


50 
Based on A. R, 340-15. Everything you need. 
Army Physical Training—Waldron $1.50 
Complete instructions for conduct of Physical Drill. 
Basic Military 


Training $1.75 
A copy of the Training Regulations prescribed by the War Department 
for first and second years’ basic courses R. O. T. C. 


Battle of Booby’s Bluffs—List 15 
Operations of an Infantry Battalion in modern warfare. 

Cadence System of Close Order Drill—Lentz 75 
Revised edition of the book that teaches cadence in commands and in 
execution. 

Courts-Martial Procedure $1.50 


Supplements the Manual for Courts-Martial and gives in sequence al! 
steps in preparation for trial. 


Defense of Duffer’s Drift—Swinton 50 
A military classic of the Boer War. 
Elements of Military Hygiene—Ashburn $2.50 


The recognized American text-book on the subject. 


Field Service Regulations Cloth, $1.25; Paper, .80 
Exact duplicate of War Department Edition. Paper bound copies 
punched for binding in the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder. 

Infantry Drill 15 
Compilation of the new Infautry Training Regulations covering Infantry 
Drill. Annotated—lIllustrated. Revised to July, 1926. 

Map 60 

Explanatory text complete in every detail. All the equipment required 

for a complete course, maps, scales, cross section paper, ete. 


Marne Miracle—Naylor Reduced to .75 
Study of the Marne Campaign of 1914 made from source records. 
Mass Physical Training—Raycroft $3.00 


The basis for the training and instruction of the military service in 
Physical Training. Chapters on the tactics of baseball, football, and 
basketball. New edition, reduced price. 


Military 


Signaling 60 
A complete pocket manual of military signaling. 
Military Sketching and Map Reading—Grieves $1.50 


A complete text-book that contains all that you need to know about the 
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A Few Good Books (Continued) 


subjects. Recognized throughout the service as the standard for N. C. O. 
unit schools, R. O. T. C. units, reserve officers and National Guard. 

Pistol and Revolver Training Course—Macnab 50 
Prepared for the use of police and of civilian clubs and individuals. 


Platoon Training—Waldron $2.50 
A complete Infantry training manual. Covers all the subjects that a 
platoon commander must know about. Profusely illustrated. 

Principles of Command—Jones $1.00 
A practical study specially adapted to the use of young officers. 

Reserve Officers’ Examiner $2.00 
A complete set of questions and answers covering the five subjects 
included in the Basic Examination for promotion of Reserve Officers. 


Tactics and Technique of River Crossings—Krueger $3.00 
The only text-book that has been published covering this subject. 
Terrain Exercises—Waldron $2.50 
Sets forth in detail the up-to-date method of training in Infantry minor 
tactics. Model problems prepared that may be fitted to any terrain. 
Brings out the principles of minor tacties. 

Training Management—Bjornstad $2.00 
Training management properly understood and correctly applied forms 


the foundation of an efficient military organization. The subject is covered 
in detail in this book. 


Training Regulations Temporarily reduced to $1.50 
An exact reproduction of the most important Infantry Training Regula- 
tions, in one cloth-bound volume with change sheets. 

Thirty-Minute Talks—Stewart-Waldron $2.50 


A collection of twenty every-day talks on military subjects in language 
that the man new to the service can understand. 





ORDER BLANK 


0) American Campaigns 0 Field Service Regulations © Platoon Training 

[) Army Correspondence (- Infantry Drill | Principles of Command 

CO Army Physical Training 0) Map Reading (. Reserve Officers’ Examiner 
Marne Miracle tic 

0 Basic Military Training - Mass Physical Training Y yg hy A wa 7 

0 Battle of Booby’s Bluffs CO Military Signaling (- Terrain Exercises 

(1 Cadence System 


C Military Sketching and Map Training Management 
0 Courts—Martial Procedure Reading 2 Training Regulations 


(0 Defense of Daffer’s Drift [] Pistol and Revolver Training (© Thirty-Minute Talks 
© Elements of Military Hygiene Course 


The U.S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 


Inclosed please find for Dollars. 
Please forward to the address below the books ‘checked o on this blank. 
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PLAINLY 









































Thirty Million Fingers are today tapping the 
keys of UNDERWOOD typewriters ! 
Without these machines, without the stenograph- 
ers-how the business of the world would drag! 
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One Typewriter for Correspondence 


and for Special Work also 








Army headquarters are not usually blessed with 
much extra space, nor do appropriations provide for a 
whole flock of typewriters. An L C Smith will do the 
work of several typewriters, yet occupies the space of 
one. 


In the Army, emergencies arise quickly. Orders, 
calling for a dozen copies at one writing, must be issued 
at once. This is easy on the L C Smith. Simply slip 
in a hard, or a brass platen—the change can be made in 
15 seconds. 


There are several other styles, each for its special 
purpose—card index work, labels, stencils—all as 
easily and quickly interchangeable. 


For everyday routine—orders, correspondence, lit 
erary work—the soft platen is especially quiet, respon- 
sive and easy to the touch. Army men find the L C 
Smith ideal. 


L. C. SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS, INC. 


Executive Offices and Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sales offices in all large cities 
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MANILA 


Reg. applied for 


‘The Dye That Never Dies’’ 


The Only Real 
Regulation 
Olive Drab 
Fast Color 
Army Khaki 

Ever Discovered 


Has Been Tested by 
Philadelphia Q. M. C. 
And Has Gone 
Through Fifteen 
Acid, Laundry, Lime 
Weather and Washing 
Tests; Also 
Been Exposed 
To the Panama 
Hawaii and Texas 
Sun and Weather 
for Three Months 
Without Changing 
Color 


Order Your Suit Now 


Samples and Data on Request 
Sold by all Reliable Tailors 


H. W. & I. Schwab, Inc. 


41 Union Square 
New York City 


Builders of Stylish, 
Conservative Garments fo) 
Men of Refinement 


1060 Chapel St. 
New Haven, Conn. 


at 48rd St 
New York Cit 





i 


STARIN BROTHERS 


Ave 











U. S. ARMY 


NATIONAL GUARD 
Officers and Enlisted Men 


Independent Military Organizations 
Military Training Camps 
Boys’ Military and Society Clubs 


Official National Outfitter 
Boy Scouts of America 
SIGMUND EISNER CO. 
Red Bank, N. J. 


ew York Showrooms 
New York 
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RS ' 
Do You Enjoy Getting Letters 


Others do, too. And when you | 


are away from home it means even 


: 

oe )\ ) greater pleasures. 

oe j . 

“i ety} LAA But to receive letters often, one 
TINA 4 ' has to write frequently. | 

om Lf Purchase a box of Highland | 
a bP Linen today and fill those promises | 

Y SA that you made before you left. | 

é ed x. ww 

I | oe ¥ £ 2 y D | 

3 Oe I | 

EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO., New York, Fittsfieid, Mass. | 








(Patent Pending) LATEST REGULATION 
Application blanks 
ot ieavenk Office U N I F O R M S 
% 


Cable Address 











, FOR ALL ARMS h 
USAUTO OF THE SERVICE 
Wear a “Superior 
Quality” Cap and 
enjoy real com- 
fort. 
, Send for Catalog 
+ at cg No. 89M and 
ARTICULARS ; ’ ; 
Cloth S les 
: INSURANCE ee 
AT COST ALL GARMENTS 
For Officers, Warrant Officers, ACTIVE and MADE TO 
RETIRED and Nurse Corps of the MEASURE 


United States Services 


United Services Automobile Assn. 

















THE . 
(Formerly U.S. A. A. L. A.) KALAMAZOO 
FORT SAM HOUSTON, TEXAS Henderson-Ames Co., MICH. 
Please say you saw the advertisement in the INFANTRY JouURNAI 3b 
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Union Trust Company’s Safety 

, as well as the liberal interest which this strong institution 
pays, is at the disposal of Army Officers, no matter where 

they may be stationed. 

: The Union Trust Company “Banking by Mail” plan is sim- 

ple, convenient and safe—it places our complete service at the 

: very doors of everybody everywhere. Detailed information 

4 gladly furnished on request. 

‘ Two per cent interest paid on checking accounts 

—3 per cent on savings. Small deposits welcomed 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Capital and Surplus WASHINGTON, D. C. Edw. J. Stellwagen 
| $2,500,000.00 President 


























South E ing Co. ae 
| " “ae ™ Hayworth Printing 
3 BETTER 


HALFTONES—LINE CUTS AND Company 
COLOR PLATES 
& 





627-629 G Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 








1702 Publications, Books and 

3 F Commercial Printing 

: Sauk Handled with Efficiency 
~ Washington, D.C. We Print the Infantry Journal 




















“Still in the Bullseye”’ 


The 1927 International Team sailing for 
Rome early in May to uphold the shooting 
honor of the United States goes equipped 
exclusively with Chloroil Solvent and Stazon 
Products for cleaning their arms. 


These materials have made “a _ possible” 
ever since first placed on the market and 
are “Still in the Bullseye.” Beginning with 
1920 every International Shooting Team has 


used the Stazon Line, thus bearing out 
our slogan. 


“Those Who Know—Use Chloroil and Stazon 
Products.” Don’t Take Chances—follow the 
lead of the leaders! 

















Pb ce BBs anccs Ghi's cance bans cs cas tee Stazon Kits @ $1.00 

ED clits kins cn ds tienen d gee ObC as sore beat saukeeasegr Seine s ee 

Gun Cleaning palate em 4, RS Ine Ee eee Ee tn 
Headquarters Address 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORP. 
616 S. Delaware Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ALWAYS 
the 


FAVORITE 


Tee up the 1927 Colonel— 
famed for its long true flight, 
its enduring sturdiness, its 
accuracy and balance. The 
new mesh marking offers 
minimum resistance in the 
air and picks up less dirt. 


After the first drive you'll 
know why the Colonel was 
awarded the Sesquicenten- 


nial Gold Medal. 


Click Colonel 


$1 Each $12 the Dozen 
St. Mungo Colonel 
75¢ Each to the Dozen 


Both in dimpled and meshed markings 


COLONEL 
GOLF BALLS 


St. Mungo Mfg. Co., of America 
121-123 Sylvan Ave. Newark, N. J. 





-- CUT BALLS REPLACED -- 





IF INTERESTED 


in buying an 


AUTOMOBILE 


Or in Procuring a 


| OO A N 


Write or see us 


We will finance your purchase or 
loan you money at low rates and on 


liberal terms. 


FEDERAL SERVICES FINANCE CORP. 
26 JACKSON PLACE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Our purpose is to 
Serve; when we 
do this, we serve 
our Purpose. 


U.S. Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 
























Nitro Powder Solvent 


N°9 


For the thorough cleaning of all firearms 
USED BY UNCLE SAM 
Send 10c for Sample 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2332 N. 8th Street 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A pair of legs in a 


pair of Fox’s—Foxy! 


OLICE up your legs with a pair 
of Fox’s Non-Fray Spiral Put- 
tees. Roll into ’em when you go 
on leave or furlough. Trim, smart, 
good looking—they “ain’t nothing 
else but.” And for downright com- 
fort and iron wear—there’s noth- 
ing to compare with Fox’s. 
They lie flat against the leg in 
smooth, even spirals. No stiff, 


heavy surfaces to numb, 
and irritate the legs. 
Fox’s Puttees are made in two 
weights, fast colors, and because of 
a special process they will not un- 
ravel or curl at the edges. They 
are always smooth and orderly. 
Buy them at your nearest military 


store (POST EXCHANGE)—or 
send money to 


scrape 


THE MANLEY-JOHNSON CORPORATION 
Sole Agents 


Dept. B-16, 260 West Broadway 


Regulation Heavy Weight 
Extra Fine Light Weight 


New York City 


Extra Fine Light Weight Tan 6.50 


® 


“F. LP.” Fox's 
Improved Puttees 


: BE 


Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantry Journat 





CAUTION—See that the name “Fox” is on the metal discs 
(right and left) attached to every genuine pair of Fox's 
New Non-Fray Spiral Puttees. 
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ESTABLISHED 1816 


irvols lot 


>¢ LOTHIN IN INGE 
Grutlemens Farnishing 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
REW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 
Uniforms for Officers of the Army and Navy 


Agents in the United States for the 
“WOODROW” CAP 
and 
Messrs. Peal & Co.’s ‘Sam Browne’’ Belt 


Send for Descriptive Circular 


Sestoen PALS SEACH NEwPoRt 
eu 


oan Genes acces Ooee 220 Seu tet ewewe 


THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Resources over $44,000,000 
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Infantry Building 


ANY inquiries have indicated the need for a book that covered 
the essentials of Training Regulations as they apply to the In- 
fantry Company Commander. All emphasize the need of one 
that can easily be carried. 


In contemplation of publication of such a Manual, we asked many of 

our friends and correspondents what material should be included. 

Considering all the replies we found we would be obliged to include 
practically every Training Regulation prepared under the direction of the 
Chief of Infantry, and then some. These would make a book of over 1,300 
pages and require two Kalamazoo binders to hold them comfortably and a 
hand grip to transport them. Ours was the task to condense this essential 
material into a pocket size Manual. We have done so in 


Many gave us the benefit of constructive criticism and some objections. 
Without repeating the objections, we are giving our solution of the 
problem. 


We are fairly well assured that changes in the Infantry Training 

Regulations will not be many within the next few years, and those 

that do appear will be minor ones. No book of regulations could ever 
be printed if we waited for all possible changes. If there should be un- 
usual and vital changes in the regulations in 1928 affecting the text of 
this book the Infantry Association will make them available. 


Covers the field of the old I. D. R. as well as the other fields that 

used to be contained in other War Department manuals, i. e., Marks- 

manship, Guard Duty, etc. All the T. R’s included in this book can 
not be put into one Kalamazoo Binder. 


Diagrams are valuable but cannot be carried around in the pocket. In 
the company library the T. R’s are on file and reference can be made 


to the diagrams if necessary. The explanation of movements are in 
the book. 


The book is provided with flexible cover, will fit the pocket. It is 
less than one inch thick. 


Nothing has been added to the T. R’s in this abridgement. Unessen- 

tial language and certain paragraphs not important for a book of this 

kind have been omitted. Drill movements, etc., are quoted verbatim 
from the T. R’s. This is an abridgement and not a new text. The official 
T. R’s are the texts. 


4 The price of a single copy is $2.10, but in lots of 10 or more only 
$1.80. 


Washington, D. C. 
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